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Our Contributors’ Page 


Only a few, at present, have a realistic view of the revolution that has taken 
place in scientific thought. Some would have us believe that our whole con- 
cept of reality can be overthrown and a contradictory view substituted with- 
out its having any effect upon philosophical or religious changes elsewhere. 
Such is the discussion in the Editor’s article From Darwin to Du Noiiy. 


Are the values to be sought universal or collective? Collective values are those 
of the group, the race, the class, the nation, and are often mistaken for uni- 
versal at the expense of society at large. In Society and Values, Professor 
Alfred Stern, California Institute of Technology, pleads for the larger view. 


Professor John Le Coq of Drake University discusses with keen analysis the 
question: Was Calvin a Philosopher? 


Roger Bacon was not only a “founding father” of modern science but a re- 
ligious liberal in a dogmatic age. Professor Frederick Mayer of the University 
of Redlands sets forth these facts in Religion and Science in Roger Bacon. 


From the papers of Maurice Maeterlinck’s old age comes this hitherto unpub- 
lished confession translated by Patrick Mahony: A Page from Maeterlinck. 


To many, Dante’s Humanism is entirely outmoded, a thing of the distant past, 
but to Elizabeth McClure, writing under that title, it bears a clear and death- 
less message to modern democracy. 


Does the chance remark, the slip of the tongue, the unconscious reference, 
reveal the character? Believe it or not, Professor Christie Jeffries of New 
Jersey State Teachers College discloses by analysis the secret desires, beliefs 
and inhibitions of D, H. Lawrence, in Metaphor in “Sons and Lovers.” Or 
does she? 


In view of his recent death the poem by Douglas Ainslie “At Sunset” has the 
poignancy of the farewell of a rare and scholarly spirit. 


Out of years of University teaching both at home and in China, Dr. Sam- 
uel Howard Leger presents a most important and revealing picture of the 
present Chinese situation in his article: China: Chaos and Hope. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. 
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lS MER SER gt Rr oot ea Sa 


OF DIOGENES 


“EYELESS IN GAZA” 


q The Samson story is a tale of spiritual degen- 
eracy; the loss of superlative strength through 
atrophy of the soul. 


q At the present moment in history, the world is 
in danger from an oversight of the fact that phys- 
ical power unattended by spiritual integrity is 
fatal weakness. 


§ Any age which swaps education for technol- 
ogy; the lessons of history, the arts and religion, 
for an unthinking confidence in gadgets, is af- 
flicted with a tragic sickness. 


{ In the long roll of history it is ideas that survive, 
and at present the world seems short of ideas. 


q At this point must be made the last stand for 
human freedom, because ideas cannot be com- 
pelled by violence, restriction, or outlawry; and 
can be met only by stronger opinions. 


{ Moreover, ideas violently suppressed leave lin- 
gering doubts which are a deadly peril to any 
body politic. Iron curtains anywhere are self- 
defeating. 


q Any nation which carefully keeps open the 
avenues of self-expression will ultimately win. 


{ Because the present world has despised its in- 
tellectual and spiritual resources it is afflicted with 
an unseemly fear of ideas. 


{ But, to shut them out is to produce political, 
social and moral blindness, and to leave the na- 
tional Samson groping at menial tasks, turned 
aside from his high calling. 


q_In the words of Milton’s “Samson Agonistes”: 
“Eyeless in Gaza grinding at the mill with slaves.” 


Rota: 


THE LANTERN 


From Darwin to Du Noiiy 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


ci FROM REPETITION is the statement that 
we are now in the midst of world revolution. But, so universal to all 
realms of thought and action is the present crisis, so beyond the com- 
prehension of the casual thinker, that attention needs frequently to 
be called to unprecedented factors in the situation. 

The mechanical inventions which have added to our comforts 
or extended our mastery of nature have been widely welcomed ex- 
cept by those whose handicrafts or skills have thereby been unsettled. 
So astounding have been the results that we readily describe our- 
selves as living in the age of scientific miracle which to some be- 
tokens an approaching millennium. Of the widespread readjustments 
necessitated in society, to the intellectual, moral and spiritual issues 
belatedly raised, we have been negligent or openly hostile. These 
profounder elements of man’s welfare cannot, however, be safely 
neglected. 

We cannot sharply periodize history, but men have long since 
looked upon Darwin’s Origin of Species as marking a new epoch in 
scientific, social, political and religious history. “The survival of the 
fittest” has become the basic philosophy of Communism as well as 
of “rugged individualism” and Fascism. In religion it has likewise 
produced reactions of a contradictory nature, while in science, long 
dominant and an article of unquestioned faith, it is only now giv- 
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ing way before the advances of new theories. These changes are with 
us even though the abrogation of Darwinian and Spencerian evolu- 
tion by contemporary science should become universal. This type 
of hypothesis may be justly said to have controlled science for nearly 
a century, to have provided the apparent justification of the law of 
tooth and claw of a ruthless individualism in business and society, to 
have given countenance to the disparagement of moral and spiritual 
reality and to have widely affected religious belief. The history laid 
down in the geological strata, though raising more questions than it 
solved, seemed to give indisputable confirmation to Darwinian as- 
sumptions that were, at the best, only guesses. Unfortunately the 
unconfirmable conjectures embodied the very dynamics of the sys- 
tem, but were so plausible to non-philosophical minds that they were 
accepted as facts on a par with the story of the rocks. Only within 
about twenty-five years has there come a break in the mechanistic 
smugness. It is our purpose to inquire into the present situation. 


DarwWINIAN DEPENDENCIES 


It would serve no particular purpose of the present discussion to 
distinguish between the Darwinian postulates and those added by 
later hands, since the general principles on which the Darwinian 
concepts are based are matters of common knowledge. There is no 
question here of the scientific facts by which it was hoped to estab- 
lish the Darwinian hypothesis. These were, briefly, the appearance 
in earlier geological deposits of the simpler forms of life and an ap- 
parent rise in the scale of complexity with the passage of time. As a 
description of the order of the appearance of life on earth, the testi- 
mony of the rocks was irrefutable. That order was indeed strikingly 
paralleled in the great epic poem that heads the Hebraic Book of 
Genesis. Based on a study of these facts, evolutionism endeavored to 
establish an emergent causal connection between species, a connec- 
tion which it has never been able to verify in any living species, and 
which is highly problematic and unverifiable of any in the past. At 
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this point, the proponents of the doctrine abandoned science for 
metaphysics, and began to talk about the Unknowable cause, a clear 
resort to philosophy, or even to theology. 

The necessity for producing reasons, unverifiable but plausible, 
now became apparent. The most important of these were, of course, 
“natural selection” and “survival of the fittest.” A natural good sense 
and choice in the mating of sentient beings, though wanting in the 
human species, aided by the destruction and elimination of the 
weaker, was easily assumed as the cause for evolutionary progress. 
Fitness was the result of survival, and whatever survived was fit. The 
empty nature of this reasoning, the lack of causal connection, was 
overlooked in the enthusiasm of a scientific “will to believe.” The 
dogma was still further bolstered by a theory of adaptation. That 
which survived did so through a power of adapting itself to condi- 
tions. Here, again, the effect was mistaken for the cause. Another 
consideration had soon to be added: that of the transmission of 
acquired characters, by which alone advances could be perpetu- 
ated. In spite of the conflict between Neo-Darwinians who denied 
and Neo-Lamarckians who affirmed this principle, it was consciously 
or unconsciously assumed in any mechanistic theory. The difficulties 
attending verification called for a more or less conscious dependence 
upon the fallacy of the universal and the infinitude of a time inde- 
pendent of meaning. Effects which could never be achieved in the 
lifetime of any man or of the human race were lightly assumed as 
due to trial and error perturbations and cast into the outer darkness 
of indefinite periods. As these approached infinity, it was assumed 
that all possibilities would have been tried and exhausted by chance. 
Just why this governing homogeneity should spring into a hetero- 
geneity was left out of discussion. To inject new life into the dying 
corpus of theory came the theory of Emergent Evolution which 
hoped by reiteration to seem more plausible. This was an additional 
petitio principii: the assumption of what was essayed to be proved. 
It was but speciously verbal: emergent evolution was evolved evo- 
lution and that “‘was the end on’t.” A million miracles in the produc- 
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tion of life and sentience were taken to be much more credible than 
a few. 

Thus to men who demanded consistency in thought the weak- 
ness of old concepts became apparent. Only the ill-considered at- 
tacks of religious fundamentalists have kept it as a live issue. Some 
philosophers and most of the leading scientists have abandoned the 
theory in its essentially materialistic or mechanistic aspects. One of 
the most striking ironies of contemporary intellectual history was 
enacted in the Scopes trial in Tennessee. Here the proponent of re- 
ligion fought with fanatical zeal for a generally discredited theory 
of the Bible, while the proponent of science with an equal fanati- 
cism defended an indefensible scientific theory. In both cases the 
combat was a Quixotic tilt at windmills, and “the foul fiend” whis- 
pers in my sinister ear—“by windmills.” 


Tue Present Stratus or EvoLuTIoNARy THEORY 


The Darwinian theory developed in an age of faith, and so be- 
came, to men accustomed to belief in theories, a transfer from one 
type of faith to another. Both faiths had points in common, as, for 
instance, an underlying absolute monism. This factor intensified the 
rising conflict between the faith of religion and that of science. As 
in affirmations of rival creeds, no mediating principle was permitted. 
Just as religion contended for the philosophical statements which 
comprised its theology, so science contended for the metaphysical 
assumptions which constituted its scientific dogmas. As theology was 
mistaken for religion, hypothesis was mistaken for science. We are 
at last coming to see how misleading such procedure can be. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species was published in 1859, but already 
Pasteur had made the initial discovery which was eventually to dis- 
close the crudity of the Darwinian concept. Twelve years earlier 
than the Origin, or in 1847, Pasteur had discovered polarization in 
the molecule and its relation to the production of life, as likewise also 
the existence of microbic life as the source of disease. Only now are 
we beginning to realize the full significance of this discovery. Dar- 
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win’s work was of such a popular character as to be quickly caught 
up, and where facts were wanting, romance filled the gaps with the 
easy dialectic of a pons asinorum. Pasteur’s discovery called for me- 
ticulous and arduous scientific researches which needed a century 
for development and confirmation, but which has steadily increased 
in significance while Darwinism has declined after a long unques- 
tioned reign, and has now, in the light of modern genetics, become 
the “ugly duckling” of its sponsors. 

Next to Pasteur’s discoveries in the dissymmetries of molecules 
and crystals was perhaps the establishment of the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics through the work of Carnot, Clausius, Gibbs and 
Boltzmann, men who died without realizing the importance of their 
achievements. This law clearly indicates the running down of the 
energy of the physical universe, a loss of power-capital in every 
transformation of energy. The practical result of such losses is the 
exhaustion of energy and the end of the physical universe. If an end, 
however, then a beginning, and the old idea of the eternity of en- 
ergy, however dearly cherished, received its deathblow. The process 
of dissipation of heat involved in events cannot be reversed. Physical 
energy must end in an absolute zero, complete entropy realized. Ev- 
ery activity thus reduces a part of the energy of the world. Know- 
ing the comparative entropy of existent matter, it is possible to learn 
something of the age of the world, and something of its ending. 

Only slowly are the consequences of these known conditions 
breaking in upon scientific thought, not to describe the understand- 
ing of the non-reasoning portions of society. With the new knowl- 
edge, sweep in new concepts of the universe. With the exploded 
theories of absolute monism, with beginnings and endings, our world 
becomes something definite and individual in meaning. Only a step 
lies between that notion and the discovery of the principle of rela- 
tivity, which briefly means that whatever impression we get of the 
external world will depend upon the scale from which we view it. 
Our old notion of infinity has swelled in opposite directions, yield- 
ing in one case a universe infinitely vast, and in the other a universe 
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of infinitely microscopic proportions. All our science hinges upon 
our point of view, and might be changed by a shift in human brains 
and senses. The mental capacities of men are shown to be an essen- 
tial part of the picture of reality. Man and his mind are no longer 
negligible in the universal system but are moved up to the position 
of principal actors in the theater of existence. Never was the dictum 
of the Greeks more significant: gnothé seauton, know thy self. We 
are now coming to see that we cannot altogether know the universe 
without a knowledge of ourselves. We must look within to discover 
both Nature and God. Both science and religion are undeniably 
anthropomorphic. 

Moreover the activities that are taking place are due to differ- 
ences in the levels of energies. The contortion of the crystal endows 
it with force, the dissymmetry of the molecule provides it with life. 
The key to the difference between the living and the dead is to be 
found in the disparity between distortion and absolute passivity and 
conformity. Not adaptation but the struggle against it, for a freer 
and higher life, becomes the key to evolution. Herein lies a “vasty 
deep” of meaning for social organization, regimentation, commu- 
nism, fascism, politics, religion and society, all “isms” and “ologies” 
which would reduce men to conformity and overlook the rights of 
human liberty. The stars in their courses move for democracy and 
fight against the repose of conventionality.” 


Du Noty anp THE New Concepts 


For twenty-eight years, by scores of articles, The Personalist has 
been pushing for a finalistic interpretation of evolution as seen from 
the necessary logic of philosophy applied to scientific fact. In the 
meantime, every physical discovery made has strengthened this po- 
sition. One after another of the world’s most famous physicists have 
come to the positions of finalism. The roster of their names sounds 
like a catalogue of the winners of the Nobel Prize in Physics and 


1See editorial: “Dissymmetry, Development and Democracy.” The Personalist, Winter 
1948, Vol. XXIX; No. 1, pp. 7 ff. 
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Biology, but science has in general been handicapped by a speciali- 
zation which has been wanting in knowledge of philosophy, and has 
most often treated it with contempt. This attitude did not, however, 
deter from a resort to metaphysics without realizing it. The times 
awaited a man who was well-trained in both science and philosophy. 
To be listened to, he must have, above all, an established reputa- 
tion in science. Such a scholar appeared in the person of Pierre Le- 
comte du Noiiy with the courage of well-formed convictions and 
a clear insight into the bearing of scientific facts. After years spent 
as Chief of Biophysics at the Pasteur Institute, he became Director 
of the Faculty of Sciences at the Sorbonne. Thirty years of research 
had convinced him of the discrepancies in mechanistic biology which 
pointed in a single direction. As a consequence he set forth his views 
in a series of brilliantly written volumes, a popularization of which 
in a single volume was entitled: Human Destiny. Even as its prede- 
cessors in the French language had attained great circulation, so the 
English work has now long since passed its four hundred thousandth 
copy and has been a best seller in America for more than a year. 
Dr. Millikan, Nobel Prize winner, pronounced it: 


A book of such fundamental grasp and insight as cannot be 
expected to appear more than once or twice in a century. 


The three French volumes from which this was gleaned are even 
more thrilling and detailed and their translation by Madame du 
Noiiy is eagerly awaited. Professor du Noiiy’s death last Septem- 
ber, at the height of his career, was a sad loss to the world. In the 
first of the three French volumes of interest to this paper: L’ Homme 
Devant la Science, he exposed certain errors on which monistic 
materialism had based its assumptions; in the second: L’Avemnir de 
P Esprit, he planted his conclusions on recent discoveries in science, 
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recalling the “Renanian Catechism” “which not only did not in any 


way contradict religion, but provided its indestructible foundation. 
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In the third of the series: La Dignité Humaine, he confronted his 
telefinalist theory of evolution with the problems of a war, affecting 
profoundly the manner of our civilization and individual existence, 
as a significant phase of human evolution. Here he considered the 
human brain in its relation to scientific fact and observation as a part 
of the system of experience, hitting upon the most crucial question 
of contemporary knowledge. Any scientist with the courage to 
tackle such a problem and above all, to yield religion an honorable 
place in reality, was certain to call forth violent attack from scien- 
‘tific underlings who, acquainted chiefly with the science of yester- 
day, still found in the books, unable to answer his scientific argu- 
ments, and wanting in a mastery of logic, have belittled him for his 
religious faith. Du Noiiy can safely abide his time. 

He called attention to three distinct stages in the history of evo- 
lution: from the beginning to the appearance of life; from the appear- 
ance of life to the appearance of consciousness; from the appearance 
of consciousness to the appearance of gestes inutiles, “needless ges- 


? or what is generally known as consciousness of conscious 


tures,’ 
states, out of which grow the moral and spiritual mandates, imple- 
mented by tradition and civilization. His striking illustration of con- 
sciousness is by reference to the human concept of the center of a 
sphere, which would not arrive in the animal consciousness at all. In 
this connection he expressed the belief that, in the final stages of evo- 
lution, recession toward chaos expressed in the law of entropy may 
be compensated by progress in the higher realm of the spirit.* 

In the first place, attention is called to the all-necessary assump- 
tion by science of continuity in phenomena. With the disclosure of 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics, it becomes apparent that in 
the realm of matter, every expenditure of energy depletes in a de- 
gree the cosmic store. Furthermore if evolution is to be assumed as 
a fact, every increment of progress, such as evolution requires, calls 


8Op. cit., pp. 271 ff. 
4Id., p. 293. 
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for the arrival of something new, something that has never before 
existed. Any real event in nature thus represents a conflict against 
entropy. Without this struggle there can be only regression, a regres- 
sion in the physical world which is apparent on every hand. The day 
must come when the energy stored in coal and oil, in iron and cop- 
per, in radium and uranium, and other fissionable matter will have 
been exhausted. Our sun itself promises depletion at last. In the 
physical world, evolution has evidently ended. 

At this point a new factor appears, which introduces the second 
period of evolution. This was brought to light with the startling dis- 
covery by Pasteur of dissymmetry in molecule and crystal: a dis- 
covery revolutionary in its effects from its disclosure of microbic 
life to the invention of the atomic bomb. Pasteur may some day be 
considered the father of modern physics. Of his discovery, he is re- 
ported to have said: 


I am disposed to believe that life as it is manifested to us 
must be a function of the dissymmetry of the universe or 
of the consequences which it entails. 


The Darwinian assumption had been that surviving species continued 
evolutionary progress through the perfection of their adaptation to 
environment. Such adaptation accounts for survival but not for evo- 
lution. Adaptation has caused the sea worm to survive in its pri- 
mordial state, unchanged through the ages, and the bee, much more 
highly organized, whose multiform adaptation excites our amaze- 
ment. Without the interference of man, however, there has proba- 
bly been no advance in abeillean evolution since the first bee 
“emerged”; for in that original cell, in gene and chromosome, lay 
the later characteristics. It is not to the “adapted” and stable species 
that we are to look for progress, but to the unstable, those that strug- 
gle for better adaptation against the forces of regression symbolized 
in the Law of Entropy. Adaptation in a species means for that 


5Tr. of quotation by René Vallery-Radot: Madame Pasteur, p. 50. Flammarion, Paris. 
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organism the end of evolution. Of all surviving species, the least 
adapted is man himself. At birth, dependent for survival upon intel- 
ligent, consciously loving care, surrounded by threats and dangers 
manifold, lacking in fecundity, condemned to “sweat, blood and 
tears,” he bears the burden of all future progress. If survival of the 
human organism were the goal of evolution, the mere appearance of 
Pithecanthropus erectus, other forms might be considered more 
excellent for adaptability to environment surely, and perhaps for 
beauty. The horse, the dog and the meadow lark certainly have their 
points. 

What has been so often overlooked is the magnitude of the break 
between organic and inorganic existence. In our effort to justify the 
classic theory of Darwinism we have minimized this break by dwell- 
ing on the similarities instead of the differences for which we strive 
to account. We first minimize the differences and then declare them 
practically negligible, but sufficient. The recent knowledge of the 
cell with its immortality of gene and chromosome has opened our 
eyes to the abyss that divides the living from the non-living. Here 
is something that never was before, an absolute beginning with its 
characteristics laid down in advance, and which can be causally ex- 
plained by nothing previously known in matter. The coming of life 
was a beginning, a new departure which prepared for the coming of 
man and self-consciousness, not through the stable forms of adapted 
specimens but through unstable forms which are the true progeni- 
tors of evolution. Accordingly it is futile to seek man’s ancestry in 
some adapted form, some “missing link” which has already ceased 
to evolve. Modern genetics points to the genes of some living cell as 
the point of departure. To link man with any other species is to 
identify him with groups already eliminated from the evolutionary 
process. Of all surviving species, only man possesses that instability 
which gives promise of future development. This concept is the 
great contribution of Du Noiiy to evolutionary theory. 

On what then, is this new departure in evolution to be based? 
Where do we find the evidences of instability in the human species? 
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Not in man’s physical form, not in his animal nature! There is but 
slight intellectual, and perhaps, in the light of recent events, a still 
smaller moral, gap between us and our cave-dwelling ancestors. 
Physically, we may have regressed, become less adapted. Wherein 
is the instability which distinguishes man from the animals and prom- 
ises to open the door into a third stage of evolution? It is what has 
long been known in philosophy as the consciousness of conscious 
states, and which Du Noiiy has denominated as the appearance of 
gestes inutiles, unprofitable movements. With the consciousness of 
conscious states a whole new departure in evolution has swung into 
ken. We have now a being who questions his motives and aims, who 
is sensitive to the ignominy of a life on the animal level. He is moved 
by aspirations of which the animal is incapable. The apparent mora- 
torium in evolution was but a pause before a new advance, but here 
also we have the arrival of something which has been absent hitherto. 
Future evolution in and through this one remaining unstable species 
can come as he exercises his freedom and purpose to move away from 
his animal nature toward the realization of a spiritual nature to which 
he was born and for which he came into the world. While in the 
lower ranges of existence we have witnessed a general determinism, 
we come now to a point at which we witness actual causality in the 
freedom of human choices. This arrival at freedom has apparently 
been the goal all along to which the evolution of things has pointed. 
Most surely is this true, because it is the last avenue left open for 
future evolution. This is a deduction forced by the logic of events. 
Man in his spiritual nature, moreover, is not separated from the uni- 
verse but is a part of it. This vaster dream must be the supreme crea- 
tion toward which the Creative Intelligence has looked from the 
beginning. 

Du Noiiy has pointed out the folly of the Viennese attempt by 
semantic artifice to exclude error from scientific concepts and to rule 
out man as negligible to scientific fact.* Man is not only a part of the 
world, the whole world of fact is build up out of his mental experi- 


8L’Homme Devant la Science, p. 14. Flammarion, Paris. 
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ences, is the reflection of himself. He is not only the measure of the — 
universe but, in his degree, its creator, in a very real sense thinking : 
God’s thoughts after Him. To quote Du Noiiy: 


In relation to the evolution of the universe, birth is not a 
beginning nor death an end. There are no more isolated 
phenomena than are the single notes in a melody. The 
chemical analysis of a rose petal, the spectroscopic study 
of its color pigments are human creations which nature 
ignores.’ 


We have all along been attempting to explain the unknown by the 
known; 


But when the Unknown is Life, or Thought, or Spirit, 
which are perceived or conceived directly—without ver- 
bal intermediaries—and when the Known is the synthetic 
scaffolding modeled by our science as a means of thought, 
one can ask if the Known is truly better known than the 
Unknown which has served to construct it. In other words 
if our Known has been built by means of the Unknown, 
it is not absurd to imagine that one day we shall explain the 
Known by the Unknown (La Dignité Humaine, p. 
i eee 

By our moral and spiritual ideas we are related to the 
perfect Being toward which evolution has tended from the 
beginning (d., p. 198). 

We are as much justified in introducing the idea of God 
as the physicist is to introduce the idea of an “anti-neu- 
trino,” required by the necessity of symmetry in his equa- 
tions (7d., p. 241). 


Thus he arrives at the conclusion that a more profound understand- 
ing of psychic phenomena underlies the explanation of biological _ 
mysteries. A man living after the Spirit, of whom the Christ is the 


"Tr. from L’Homme Devant La Science, p. 52. Brentano’s, N.Y. 
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great Exemplar, is the goal of evolution, but a goal to which man 
himself must win in freedom. Any departure from that standard can 
only be seen as regressive. Finally he declares: 


If my voice should die without an echo, that will be an in- 
dication that the times are not yet ripe for a reconciliation 
of the rational and the irrational, that man must still evolve 
and perhaps suffer more before he understands (id., p. 285). 


His voice already finds many echoes and is destined to grow from 
more to more. 

Such, by us fragmentarily expressed, are some phases of Du 
Noiiy’s theory of evolution, which we believe marks an epoch in 
thought even more distinctive than that of Darwin.* 


8The titles of Du Noiiy’s works will be of interest to our readers: Biological Time, Mac- 
millan, N.Y.; Human Destiny, Longmans, N.Y.; L’Homme Devant la Science, Flammar- 
ion, Paris; L’Avenir de L’Esprit, Brentano’s, N.Y.; La Dignité Humaine, Brentano’s, N.Y. 

The three latter works will soon appear in translation by Madame du Noiy, and add 
much detail to Human Destiny. 

To this list should be added the following: Cuénot: Invention et Finalité en Biologie, 
Colin: Message Sociale du Savant, Rouviere: Anatomie philosophique; Dalcq: L’Ocuf et 
son dynamisme organisateur, Leemhardt: L’Evolution, Doctrine de Liberté. 

For a brief but vital survey of new ideas in physics see “The Philosophical Concepts 
of Modern Physics” by E. U. Condon, E. C. Kemble, J. C. Slater, W. F. G. Swann, re- 
printed from the Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 25, No. 3, March 1938. 


Society and Values 


BY 


ALFRED STERN 


@ er laughing and weeping were pure- 
ly physiological processes, but probably laughter was associated with 
organic states of pleasantness, whereas weeping was associated with 
organic states of unpleasantness. This was favorable to the advent of 
the second stage of evolution, in which laughing and weeping were 
utilized by higher mental functions to express psychical and moral 
activities—that is to say, value judgments, concerning degradations, 
devaluations, threats and losses of values. 

Finally society acquired these physiological manifestations, which 
had now become psychological and axiological. 

Society uses laughter indirectly to ensure the preservation of its 
own system of values by degrading any other competing value sys- 
tem. And it also uses laughter to maintain certain fictions which are 
useful to social life. But society uses weeping directly to consoli- 
date its system of values. 

These statements do not mean that laughter was individual, in 
the sense of modern individualism, before it was social. Lucien Lévy- 
Bruhl has shown us that primitive men are much more closely linked 
socially than modern men, and that the individual is the last rather 
than the first product of social evolution. This great French sociolo- 


Editor’s Note: ‘The present article is an English translation of a portion of 
the author’s Une Philosophie du Rire et des Pleurs, being published by the 
Presses Universitaires de France in Paris. We are publishing this chapter with 
the permission of the publisher. 
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gist and ethnologist insisted especially on the fact that primitive men 
have no individual ideas, but that their mental life is almost entirely 
dominated by “collective ideas,” which imperiously impose them- 
selves upon the members of a given social group and awaken in them 
feelings of fear or admiration or contempt or respect for their 
objects." 

These collective ideas, transmitted in every primitive society 
from generation to generation, imply also all kinds of appreciation 
(fear, admiration, contempt, respect, etc.). Thus, we may conclude 
that the appreciations which dominate laughter and weeping among 
primitive peoples are likewise collective. 

As a matter of fact, James Sully describes the empirical phe- 
nomenon of “group laughter” in savage tribes, and Charles Darwin 
reports another case which one would be entitled to describe as 
“group weeping.” 

Thus we may conclude that in the evolution of mankind laugh- 
ter and weeping expressed collective appreciations before they ex- 
pressed individual valuations. 

Nevertheless it remains true that the social group would not have 
been able to appropriate laughing and weeping and to utilize them 
for its own purposes, if the individual had not first developed these 
physiological manifestations into psychological means of expressing 
value judgments. Even such a collectivistic sociologist as Emile Durk- 
heim had to admit that “nothing collective can happen if individual 
consciousnesses are not given.’”* 

These problems are intimately linked to those of subjective and 
objective values. All values are subjective in the sense that they are 
relations between objects and appreciating subjects. Nevertheless 
there are values which one may call objective, namely, those which, 
although they are relations between objects and appreciating sub- 


aL, Lévy-Bruhl, Les Fonctions mentales dans les Sociétés inférieures, Alcan, Paris, 1910, 
L’Ame primitive, 1927, Le Surnaturel et la Nature dans la Mentalité primitive, 1931, etc. 

2See J. Sully, An Essay on Laughter, pp. 293-95, and Ch. Darwin, The Expression of 
Emotions in Man and Animals, p. 155. 

3F, Durkheim, Les Régles de la Méthode sociologique, Paris, 1895. 
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jects, are nevertheless independent of the individual peculiarities of 
the subjects. 

If the majority of objective values—that is to say, of those which 
are relatively independent of the individual peculiarities of the ap- 
preciating individuals—are sanctioned by society, then those values 
which depend on the individual peculiarities belong especially to the 
individual. Hence, we call them “individual values.” 

Confronted with the fact that every value is necessarily a rela- 
tion with an appreciating subject, some thinkers have been impressed 
‘by the apparently paradoxical fact that “objective values” neverthe- 
less exist. The great French sociologist Emile Durkheim explained 
this fact in the most original way when he said that the appreciation 
is objective because it is collective. 

“In fact,” Durkheim writes, 


in relation to individual judgments the social judgment is 
objective; thus the scale of values transcends the subjective 
and variable appreciations of individuals; the latter find 
outside themselves a completely established classification 
which is not their work and which expresses something 
quite different from their personal feelings; and they are 
compelled to conform to this classification outside them- 
selves, for due to its origin public opinion has a moral au- 
thority, by virtue of which it imposes itself upon individ- 
uals. It condemns those who judge moral matters by other 
principles than those which it prescribes.‘ 


Obviously these are collective values, since they express some- 
thing other than the appreciations that depend upon the individual 
peculiarities of the subjects and which we called individual values. 

It is easy to sketch the genesis of collective values on the basis of 
Durkheim’s sociology, but as soon as the problem of their validity 
is raised, sociology has to yield to philosophy. And it is especially 


4E, Durkheim, Sociologie et Philosophie, Chap. IV, “Jugements de Valeur et Jugements 
de Réalité,” pp. 122-123. 
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the question of the validity of values that is connected with laugh- 
ing and weeping. 

Let us first explain the origin of collective values. It is well known 
that Durkheim teaches that society is not a simple sum of individuals; 
but, on the contrary, the social system formed by the association of 
individuals represents a specific reality that has its own character- 
istics. Naturally nothing can come from the collectivity unless indi- 
vidual minds exist; and in this sense there could not be collective 
values without individual minds which experience appreciative feel- 
ings. This is a concession that the collectivist Durkheim has to make 
to individualism in the axiological field, in order to remain faithful 
to his general sociological theory. 

However, he thinks that this necessary condition is not sufficient. 
Individual minds must be associated and combined in a certain man- 
ner in order for a society to exist. From this combination social life 
follows and it includes collective values. In aggregating, interpene- 
trating and fusing, individual minds give birth to a being that consti- 
tutes a psychic entity of a new kind. This is what Durkheim means 
when he speaks of a “collective consciousness,” distinct from the 
minds of the individuals who constitute it. 

Obviously this collective consciousness must have its own unique 
values that are different from those experienced by the individuals; 
and this explains the fact already mentioned that the individuals dis- 
cover outside of themselves a well-established classification of values, 
which expresses something other than their personal feelings and to 
which they have to adjust themselves. For if the group feels, thinks, 
and acts in a different way from that of its members, if they were 
isolated—a fact pointed out by Gustave Lebon in his Psychology of 
Crowds—then this is also true of those feelings, thoughts, and actions 
which are related to values. 

Only through their combination, under the influence of forces 
sui generis which are developed by their association, do the private 
appreciative feelings of individuals become collective. Because of 
these alterations which result, they become something else. And this 
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something else penetrates every individual mind, as the whole per- 
meates the parts. This explains why the social system of collective 
values transcends individual appreciations and expresses something 
other than the personal appreciative feelings of the individuals. If 
one considers the coercive force with which the group dominates 
over the individual and which is the distinctive characteristic of social 
action, one understands the moral authority with which society can 
impose its system of values upon the individual. 

And one also understands the forces of resistance released against 
this authority by individuals, who express this tendency to free them- 
selves from the compulsion which society imposes upon them with 
its system of values. Our theory then is that the degradation of this 
system of collective values by the laughter of the individual is one 
of the means of his spiritual liberation. 

~ In this warfare of laughter it is important to ask whether there 
are only the individual and the collective values that are opposed to 
each other. And it is our opinion that there is also a third class of 
values which must be taken into consideration, namely, the universal 
values. And this raises the question of the validity of values. 

In conformity with the spirit of Kant’s transcendental philoso- 
phy, we think that the opinion of the logical validity of a principle 
is independent of its psychological, sociological, and ethnological 
origin. Hence it is quite possible that in spite of their genesis in the 
womb of collectivity, the objective values can have, at least in part, 
universal validity. 

Modern sociology, especially the School of Durkheim, has a tend- 
ency to reduce wniversal validity to collective validity. However we 
believe that there is a great difference between these two kinds of 
validity. What is wniversally valid is valid for all beings—not only for 
creaturely beings but also for all possible beings. But that which is 
collectively valid is valid only for a definite group: an ethnical, racial, 
religious, economic group, class, caste, etc., of creaturely beings. 

In our opinion it is impossible to extend the collective to include 
the universal, because even a hypothetically total collection, embrac- 
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ing all groups, would be universal only in fact and not by right, be- 
cause its empirical and inductive character would prevent it from 
affirming any validity transcending actuality, and covering the realm 
of possibility. Not only is there a long distance from the collective 
to the universal, but we think that there is absolutely no way to con- 
nect them. 

Lucien Lévy-Bruhl has shown that the mentality of primitive 
tribes is to a large extent dominated by a logic that is different from 
our own. He called it “prelogic.” Nevertheless it is not necessary to 
consider this fact as a refutation of the universality of reason. As a 
mere empirical fact, Lévy-Bruhl’s prelogic describes only a quid 
facti of certain collective groups, and hence it does not constitute 
an objection against the quid juris of the universality of reason. The 
latter does not need to be “in fact,” because it is much more than 
that—it is a universality by right. This universal validity of reason 
does not need to be recognized everywhere and always. Since it con- 
stitutes the “ought-to-be” it transcends time and space. 

From a merely collective reason one would be able to deduce 
nothing but a collective validity, in Durkheim’s sense, but never a 
universal validity. But once established, the universality of reason 
can, we believe, also be grasped by the individual, since he partici- 
pates in it. ; 

To be sure values have an emotional basis, an irrational feeling, a 
desire, a preference, a pleasure, a weariness, a displeasure, a repug- 
nance; and since such appreciative feelings are irrational, they can- 
not aim at universality. However the value of an object only comes 
into existence when the feeling which it evokes in us is followed by 
a special act: that of the positing of the value. 

This positing of the value is due to the fact that a rational per- 
sonality takes an attitude towards its own appreciative feelings, that 
is to say, it decides about its own irrational desires, preferences, pleas- 
ures, interests, attentions, weariness, repugnances, and various other 
emotional reactions inspired by things. In this decision the rational 
personality can approve or disapprove its own appreciative feelings. 
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It is from this decision that the positing of a positive or a negative 
value springs. 

Our emotional reactions—our feelings, preferences, repugnances 
~are primarily volitional and irrational. But the secondary attitude 
of the rational personality towards its appreciative feelings takes the 
form of an ought-to-be or a norm, whereby value enters the fields of 
reason. Thus, as a result of a rational decision about the appreciative 
emotions, value participates in reason, and hence it can aim at uni- 
versality, at universal validity. 

As for our special problem of laughing and weeping as products 
of an antagonism of different systems of values in the womb of so- 
ciety, it is very important to state that this aiming at the universal 
validity of their systems of values characterizes the individual, as well 
as society, and all collective groups. This explains the axiological 
warfare between the individual and the different collective groups 
constituting the whole of society, since each of these entities claims 
universal validity for its own system of values and consequently tries 
to degrade the system of values of the other by chastising it with 
laughter. 

Which one of them is right? Is it the individual or the whole of 
society, or a particular collective group within society, which can 
justly claim universality for its system of values? 

We believe that none of these entities can claim exclusive validity 
for its values, but that each system of values possesses, in general, 
some values that have universal validity, alongside of others that are 
not universally valid. 

For example, take the individual: We have said that the values 
called individual depend exclusively on the individual peculiarities 
of the appreciating subject. Of course these values have no universal 
validity but constitute the individual per se. However, along with 
these values which are affirmed in value judgments of merely indi- 
vidual validity, a person can and does make a great number of value 
judgments which have universal validity. This is due to the fact that 
the individual’s reason participates in universal reason, and hence can 
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free itself from the irrational, emotional influences which prevail in 
its purely individual value judgments. 

When I say: “TI prefer the taste of apricots to that of peaches,” I 
make a judgment of value the validity of which is purely individual. 
The superior hedonic value that I affirm is nothing but an individual 
value, since it depends entirely on the individual peculiarities of me, 
the appreciating subject. 

But if I say: “The system of Copernicus has a higher explanatory 
value than that of Ptolemy,” I make a value judgment of universal 
validity, since the superior cognitive value of the system of Coperni- 
cus does not depend on the individual peculiarities of me, the appre- 
ciating subject. 

The value system of every individual is a mixture of individual, 
collective, and universal values, whereas the value system of each of 
the different groups within society is a mixture of collective and 
universal values. 

If the individual values depend on the individual peculiarities of 
the appreciating subject, the collective values are those which de- 
pend upon the collective peculiarities of the social group that passes 
them. However, the universal values are independent, both of the in- 
dividual and of the collective peculiarities of those who affirm them! 

This appears to solve the Jogical problem of the distinction be- 
tween individual, collective, and universal values. But there remains 
the psychological problem: viz., that each of the entities mentioned— 
the individual, the collective groups, and society as a whole—claims 
to have exclusive universal values. Indeed, the majority of individ- 
uals, collective groups and the whole of society tend to present their 
individual or collective values as universal. This explains the state of 
axiological warfare which exists between the individual and society, 
the individual and the collective group, the individual and the indi- 
vidual, the collective groups and society. Laughter is one of the most 
powerful weapons in this axiological warfare. 

In order to protest against the claim of universality of a merely 
individual or collective value, the adversary has only to degrade, that 
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is to say, to ridicule it. And it must be admitted that, as a matter of 
fact, individual and collective values are much more susceptible to 
being degraded than universal values. We do not like to degrade 
values which we ourselves affirm. Now, the universal values are those 
which all of us affirm or ought to affirm, since they are valid for all 
real and for all possible beings. This explains the punishment of 
laughter, which society administers to those who, willy-nilly, have 
degraded values of universal validity or collective values, which so- 
ciety would like to have treated as universal. 

The majority of individual and collective values are dictated by 
particular tastes and interests. But in society the different particular 
tastes and interests compensate one another, so that what come up 
to the surface are only the most general appreciations. This is why 
the system of values of society implies really most of the universal 
values, and especially those which are necessary for the conservation 
of society. Hence society tries to preserve them and to protect them 
with special sanctions. The mildest of these sanctions is the laughter 
with which society punishes whoever degrades values belonging to 
the system of values that it is interested in preserving and protecting. 

The ideal society would be that one whose system of values 
would include nothing but values of universal validity. However 
any actual society is always more or less distant from that ideal. Dur- 
ing periods of degeneracy, the number of collective values exceeds 
that of the universal values in the axiological system of such a society. 
An example of such a degenerate society is that of the Third Reich, 
in which the collective values of the National Socialist Party com- 
pletely supplanted all universal values. 

Medieval society also defended rather a collective than a universal 
system of values. In such cases the safeguarding of universal values 
is entrusted to certain eminent individuals. 

Indeed the individual, with his appreciations, is often right against 
society. If a society dominated by collective values degrades uni- 
versal values, then the more enlightened individual can Jaugh at that 
society, but he can only laugh when society limits itself to degrading 
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values that possess universal validity. An attack on universal values 
is a more serious matter, for it may destroy such values and thus 
evoke the tears of the individual. 

It was the great individual Galileo who affirmed the universal 
value of truth against a backward society dominated by the collec- 
tive values of the Church. Since the attack of seventeenth century 
society against the universal values affirmed by Galileo was so serious 
that it provoked the threat of a Joss of such values, it did not give 
birth to Galileo’s laughter, but to his tears, and they were tears of 
despair. 

However, in simply degrading the universal values of truth by its 
stupidity and ill will, the reactionary European society of the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century provoked only the laughter of Leo 
Taxil, the witty rogue of Marseilles, who made fun of it and sold 
it his plump lies on freemasonry. 


Was Calvin a Philosopher? 


BY 


JOHN P. LE COQ 


\ V. CALVIN A PHILOSOPHER? Was he a logi- 
cian? So much has been said about Calvin’s philosophical insight and 
logical acumen that it is almost a truism to state that he was a phi- 
losopher and a logician. 

Assuming that the terms philosophy and logic have a component 
connotation and taking for granted that the two terms should have 
a close integration, even in Calvin’s writings, we have linked them 
together in this study. There is, to be sure, a distinction but also a 
connection between the two. A true philosopher would posit that 
the assertion of a fact must go parallel with a query as to the relation 
of belief to fact. Philosophy and logic may have different centers of 
interest, although, per se, they act in function of each other and may 
be considered as parts of a whole. Geometry and trigonometry are 
so interrelated that the latter is the complement of the former. So 
are philosophy and logic. This is the reason Calvin, in this article, is 
studied under the heading of philosophy and logic. “Logic is the 
essence of philosophy.”* 

If we admit that any judgment has in itself a philosophical impli- 
cation, we may conclude that we all are, Calvin included, in a limited 
sense, philosophers. Should we try, however, to restrict the mean- 
ing and the essence of such a general term into its scientific conno- 

*Russell, Scientific Method in Philosophy, Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1914. 
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tations as per Euclid, Aristotle, Kant and others, we may wonder 
whether Calvin was a philosopher. Learning alone, that is, the mere 
acquisition of facts, does not make a philosopher; it is a certain spirit 
of open-mindedness and systematic thoroughness of work, a search 
for causes, that gives meaning to philosophy, a quality Calvin was 
lacking. 

Calvin was intimately acquainted with the Swmma of Thomas 
Aquinas and the works of Aristotle, but the basis of his system is 
faith,” whereas the domain of philosophy is reason. Aristotle speaks 
of philosophy as the search of causes. Thomas Aquinas echoes the 
same when he says that it is scientia rerum per causas. Cicero de- 
fines philosophy, “knowledge of things divine and human and their 
causes.” According to Leibniz and his disciples Wolf and Reinhold, 
“philosophy is the knowledge of things possible and the reason they 
are possible independently of human experience.” Newton thinks 
that philosophy consists in three things—to find and classify phe- 
nomena, establish their laws, and to determine forces that produced 
them. Socrates asserted that the standard of human thought and ac- 
tion lies in the knowledge of conceptions. He taught his followers 
to acquire knowledge by analyzing notions critically.’ Socrates as 
well as Plato* demanded that men should not follow a dark impulse, 
an undefined enthusiasm, but should act from clear consciousness.” 
Such knowledge is acquired through reasoning based on premises 
validly demonstrated. 

Judging from what precedes, it seems evident that philosophy, 
in a broad sense, is the knowledge of things and their causes. Philoso- 
phy, therefore, rests on objective reason. The structure of Calvin’s 


2Institutio, Chapter II, Book I—“There cannot be found the least particle of wisdom, 
light, righteousness, power, recitude, or sincere truth which does not proceed from Him 
(God) and claim Him for its author.” Allen’s translation. 

Chapter VI—“The human mind is unable, through its imbecility, to attain any knowl- 
edge of God without the assistance of the sacred word.” ; 

Chapter XIII—‘“Man is not possessed of free will for good works unless he is assisted by 
grace and that special grace which is bestowed on the elect alone in regeneration.” 


8Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen. 
4Plato, Apology, 2-8. Cf. also, Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV, 61. 
5Schleiermacher, Werke, III, 2-300. 
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philosophy, as previously mentioned, rests on faith which is the prin- 
ciple as well as the end of things.° Now, faith, according to Thomas 
Aquinas and many others, is beyond reason." If faith is a gift of God, 
it may be an adjunct to reason, in the sense of St. Anselm’s credo ut 
intelligam, but it is not and cannot be a substitute for reason. 

Calvin’s conceptions rest on revelation. Faith becomes the condi- 
tion sine qua non of knowledge and conduct. Calvin’s uncritical ac- 
ceptance of authority from above destroys reason from within. His 
conclusions, based on such premises, are outside the realm of philoso- 
phy. Socrates said that “all virtue is knowledge resting essentially on 
the processes of mind.” Calvin denies this when he teaches that faith 
is a gift of God. It is not, therefore, the result of critical, analytic 
search of mind. Virtue and knowledge have their embodiment in 
God, not in man. Man is the subservient agent of God and we may 
aptly apply to Calvin the famous dictawm of the old mystic: “It is not 
I that live, it is God who lives in me.” Action, virtue, faith or knowl- 
edge lose their valuable, human, philosophic connotation. 

The acceptance of this uncritical attitude proves the living faith 
of the reformer of Geneva but shows how bare his philosophy and 
logic were, for if we are to follow Calvin in his justification by faith, 
we ought to demand faith built on reason even though it may some- 
times go beyond the reaches of reason. 

Calvin destroys philosophy by his lack of rationality. His system 
contradicts ancient philosophy, runs contrary to the great thinkers 
of the Middle Ages and obviously separates itself completely from 
modern thought since all modern philosophy is rationalistic in the 
sense that it places the discovery of truth on reason. 

For Socrates, knowledge is a personal insight which men acquire 
by their own persistent activity. Plato teaches that knowledge is 


6Confession de Foi, published in Geneva, 1566. “We hold that in order to be true chil- 
dren of God and possess the right kind of certitude, we must believe in Christ.” 

"Council of Trent, C. Canon 3. “If any one saith without the prevenient inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost and without this help, man can believe, hope, love or be beneficient as he 
ought, so that the grace of justification may be bestowed upon him, let him be anathema.” 

8Plato, Apology, 38, A; Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV, 6, 6. 
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evoked through mental stimulation.’ St. Augustine, St. Anselm and 
Thomas Aquinas admit the validity and necessity of reason, even in 
things pertaining to divinity. Thomas Aquinas” condemns Calvin’s 
line of thought when he says, ergo nec veritas nisi in intellectu. Des- 
cartes, speaking on the same subject of philosophical truth, thinks 
that truth lies in the adequation of things and the intellect—adequatio 
rei et intellectus. For St. Augustine, truth is verum quid est quod est, 
that is, truth consists in an ontological accord between being and in- 
tellect. Calvin affirms that revelation is the only criterion of truth. 
Human truth, therefore, has, per se, no valid substratum. The philo- 
sophical attitude of Calvin is condemned by Paul when he said: “The 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made.”™* 

If we eliminate reason from the normal field of human cognition, 
we eliminate all knowledge including the knowledge of God’s reve- 
lation, for faith itself presupposes reason as a substratum of faith 
acceptance. 


II 


Considered in the light of the above observations, we may draw 
the inference—whether we consider philosophy in the Greek sense, 
or understand it as interpreted by St. Thomas and his school, or 
studied under the light of modern thought—that Calvin was not a 
philosopher. 

Was he a logician? Before formulating an assertion as to Calvin’s 
logic, let us examine the fundamental meaning of logic.” What is 
logic? Broadly speaking, logic is, according to Aristotle, the science 
of true reasoning leading to the discovery of truth. This view was 
generally followed from Plato to Kant. In this sense, we may grant 
that Calvin was partly, at least, a logician. Logic has been defined 


9Plato, Protagoras, 352, C. 

10Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, Lib. I., Cap. XXX. 

11Romamns, 1, 20. 

12There has been disagreement as to the meaning and the object of logic. Plato con- 
demned the logic of the Sophists; Aristotle refused to believe that the “Dialectic” of Plato 
yielded a demonstration; Bacon denounced the sterility of Aristotle’s Apodictic; Mill 
criticized Bacon, etc. 
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also.as “science of values aiming at the proper destination of truth 
and falsity.” In this respect, Calvin falls short of being a logician be- 
cause too often his premises are nothing but emotional postulates. 
It is necessary in analyzing beliefs to look for some other logical form 
than a two-term relation. Calvin’s conception of absolute logic is like 
the conception of absolute truth; it is inoperative and altogether in- 
comprehensible by the finite mind. A finite being cannot grasp the 
absolute unless it is the absolute itself. Calvin, in this sense, is not a 
logician. Other men have defined logic as “the science of the princi- 
‘ple and conditions of correct thinking”. . .“a free study of sources 
of the chief risks of error in reasoning.”** Roger Bacon™ said that 
“there are two ways of knowing, by argument and by experience. 
Argument concludes a question but it does not make us feel certain 
unless the truth be also found in experience.” “All knowledge comes 
from experience,” said Locke. If logic consists of argumentation 
alone, Calvin is an outstanding logician, but if it rests on demon- 
strable and scientifically analyzed premises, Calvin is not a logician. 
There is frequently, in his logic, a complete divorce between form 
and meaning. Form and matter cannot be separated; subject and 
predicate must have a natural, demonstrable connotation. Calvin is 
lacking in fundamental logic in regard to a vital question—knowl- 
edge. A logician is not simply concerned with what we know, but 
how we know. Our principles must be analyzed and understood be- 
fore we know what we have to explain. In other words, it is the 
logician’s duty to study the validity of knowledge so that we may 
determine whether we deal with true facts or postulates. Granting 
that a logician must bring his belief into harmony with faith, we are 
right to assume that Calvin was not a logician. 


Il 


In order to have a basis for a critical analysis of Calvin’s lack of 
logic, let us expose some of his outstanding inconsistencies. Bergson 


18Sidgwick, Elementary Logic, Introduction, page 8. 
14R, Bacon, Opus Majus. 
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said: “There are two profoundly different ways of knowing a thing. 
The first implies that we move round the object, the second that we 
enter into it.” I shall use the second because, said Bergson again, “the 
second neither depends on a point of view nor relies on any symbol.” 

One point that strikes the student is Calvin’s constant reference 
to sin, but nowhere is the meaning made clear. What is sin? Is it a 
“bad shot,” a mistake, as the Greeks understood it, or simply an 
“unvalue,” as Lucretius termed it? Are good and evil, virtue and 
sin, two mutually destructive entities or two inclusive terms that 
complete each other? Can we really understand virtue without sin? 
It may be admitted that moral goodness is won through a conflict 
with the forces called evil. It is a unity, a harmony of conflicting 
moral activities as seen in Heraclitus and such as we see in the physi- 
ological world. Hegel said: “Die Tugend ist nicht Ghne Kampf; sie 
ist wielmebr der héchstete vollendere Kampf.” Sin and virtue are 
entities more complex than Calvin would have us believe. Sin is, in- 
deed, a puzzling word to define in the light of his theory of predes- 
tination. If man is not free, it would appear that he cannot sin and, 
therefore, Calvin’s theology should not rest on the premises of such 
an undefined concept. Guilt cannot be conceived without liberty; 
sin, the essence of sin, is the conscious violation of a divine law; it is, 
therefore, a definite act of reason. If Calvin were a philosopher or a 
logician, he would not mix his premises of predestination with the 
conclusion of guilt. The dynamism of thought is lost in Calvin’s 
conceptual determinism. The idea of liberty is a universal concept 
and if we admit, with Leibniz, that “logical coherence is the meas- 
ure of truth,” we may also reasonably admit that the concept of lib- 
erty being immanent in the human mind, is, indeed, a reality. Every 
essence posits existence; hence, the reality of liberty. It is regrettable 
that Calvin never saw fit to make a critical analysis of premises that 
involve so formidable a consequence. The reason for this riddle is 
that Calvin was a lawyer, a reformer, and neither a philosopher nor 
a logician. 

Thinkers of past ages, to wit, Heraclitus, said: 
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Good and ill are one. To God all things are fair and good 
and right, but men hold some things wrong and some right. 


Spinoza” said: 


By reality and perfection I mean the same thing. By good I 
shall mean that which we certainly know to be useful to us. 


There is, therefore, no absolute evil, even goodness is relative to our- 
selves and our needs. Calvin does not stop to consider such a trifle 
as to what constitutes good or evil. Michael Servetus could not fully 
assimilate the concept of Three in One and Calvin had him burned. 
Nietzsche tells us that “atheism when it takes hold of a man, gives 
him a sort of innocence.” Calvin’s fanaticism may have helped his 
innocence, but it did not help his logic; there was no use to try athe- 
ism with Calvin. Calvin’s excesses seem to proceed from the fact that 


he mixed theology and philosophy, faith and science. The result was © 


that he sought truth through his feelings but truth escaped through 
his reason. Philosopher he might have been! 

To present this more clearly, let us examine his idea of God. He 
speaks of God as a theologian who wants to ignore philosophy. The 
illogicality consists in thinking of the oneness of the two opposite 
terms, faith and reason. Calvin repeatedly defines God as great, pow- 
erful, omnipotent, the King of Kings. These so-called definitions are 
just anthropomorphisms that define nothing. “God is infinite,” says 
Calvin. It is because of the infinity of God that man, a finite being, 
cannot comprehend God and give Him a meaningful definition. 
“God,” said Loisy, “is not a character in history; we know Him not 
by mere reasoning nor by the mere collection of historical facts, but 
by the effort of moral consciousness.” “God,” said Harnack, “is not 
an object of knowledge.” Pascal reminds us that “the metaphysical 
proofs of God are so far from the natural concept of man that they 
convince very little.” Science cannot show us the meaning of life nor 
the great reality through which our life ought to be directed. Here 
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lies the cleavage between science and religion. Kant’s distinction be- 
tween speculative and practical reason, Schopenhauer’s doctrine of 
will and idea, familiarizes our minds with a dualistic conception and 
prepares us for the belief that the objects of religious facts and the 
objects of science are different. 

Besides other names that Calvin showered upon God, he called 
Him: Logos. Calvin, however, considers the Logos as static. The 
literal translation of the word and the rendering in Faust: “In the be- 
ginning was the act,” contradict Calvin. Darwin avers that everything 
that lives must develop and development means such intrinsic modifi- 
cations of the organism as shall adapt it to its everchanging environ- 
ment. If the adaptation is good, the vital principle will gain; if bad, 
it will die. The Christian religion is no exception to this principle. 

Calvin notwithstanding, I do not believe the Logos is static. ‘To 
come back to Faust’s rendering of the Logos, “at the beginning was 
the act,” we may say that the Logos is an acting reality. Now, reality 
is life and life is a flux (Bergson), therefore, a continuous change, a 
perpetual to fieri (Hegel). Changes, material changes occur; ethical 
changes move on also. When we turn our attention to that which we 
know most surely and intimately, namely, our own existence, we 
find unceasing change to be its characteristic. Reflection convinces 
us that, in truth, our whole life, together with every manifestation 
of it, is continuously changing. Reality, in the ultimate and most pro- 
found meaning that we can give to it, is flux. Time and, within it, 
change and becoming are not appearances, they are the nature of 
reality itself. Life is a creative evolution, said Bergson. Facts prove 
Calvin’s philosophic inconsistency. 

Bayle said of Calvin: “he was a man whom God had gifted with 
great talents, a great mind and a great zeal for truth.” This statement 
may be true but, Calvin, no doubt, would have been greater still if 
he had been less illogical and been gifted with philosophical insight. 

In spite of his intellectual limitations, Calvin, nevertheless, has 
left behind him an imperishable monument of greatness which will 
endure. Owing to the institutions he founded, the new impulse and 
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vitality he bestowed upon politics and religion, and the sincerity of 
his convictions, he deserves a place of honor in the Pantheon of great 
men. 

Calvin was primarily a man of action. I doubt his being a great 
theologian; I feel certain he was not a philosopher; there is not doubt 
that he was not a great logician; logic was not a part of his makeup. 
True it is that Calvin was well versed in all kinds of syllogisms—in 
Barbara and Baralipton and other similar scholastic devices, but it 
does not follow that he was a philosopher, a logician or, for that mat- 
ter, a thinker. Many of his arguments seem logically built, according 
to rules, but they are, too often, an optical illusion. As Pascal said: 
“A syllogism in Baralipton does not make an argument right.” Calvin 
does not define his perceptions as Socrates, long ago, had advised, so 
that, if many of his conclusions are correct, his premises are at fault 
and the structure of his intellectual edifice comes to nought. Calvin, 
in spite of it all, remains, in the field of religion, a star of the first 
magnitude among his fellow men. 


Religion and Science in Roger Bacon 
BY 


FREDERICK MAYER 


tes em THE SIXTEENTH CENTuRY only three of 
Bacon’s minor works had been printed. The obscurity of his life and 
his labors in science, together with his aloofness from the affairs of 
his day, caused his name to be linked with magic. This impression 
of Bacon dominates Robert Greene’s play: Honourable History of 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Greene had found a very popular 
theme that already had been worked out in the Middle Ages. Few 
of the great scholars like Gerbert of Aurillac, Albertus Magnus, and 
Roger Bacon escaped the suspicion of possessing magical powers. 

Such a view can be understood by virtue of the superstitious bent 
of the Middle Ages. But the picture of Roger as a superman who 
never accepted the tendencies of the Middle Ages, as a modern in 
his ideals, is less excusable. We shall see that Roger Bacon experi- 
enced in many ways the limitations of his own age and that his ul- 
timate aspirations aimed not at the overthrow of theology as “the 
queen of sciences” but at the establishment of a more solid and du- 
rable foundation for Christian theology. 

Roger Bacon took part in the debates about the subjects fore- 
most in the minds of the scholastics. He too took a stand, for ex- 
ample, on the problem of universals. He combated the pantheistic 
tendencies of Averroism. Even his Opus Majus contained much 
metaphysical ballast. All this was not merely incidental to Roger 
Bacon’s work in other fields; it formed an attempt to orient himself 
amidst divergent intellectual currents. A modern scientist, without 
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being interested in the technical problem of philosophy, would adopt 
a certain kind of world view necessary for classifying and unifying 
his own discoveries and theories. Such was Bacon’s position towards 
nominalism. “One individual,” he maintained, “is of more account 
than all the universals in the world.” Had not God created the world 
for the sake of individual persons rather than for universal man? 
Furthermore individuals could be observed; there was something 
substantial about them. Science only progressed in the direction of 
nominalism. When Roger Bacon discussed such a problem vital for 
his world view, one feels that he did not merely perform a good piece 
of verbal shadow boxing. On the other hand, he showed little pa- 
tience with logical subtleties, with abstract concepts that could not 
be verified by observation and experiment. He told his students: 


Look at the things, try them, see how they act on you, how 
you act on them. As to the matter and form that may un- 
derlie them, leave that to God. 


It seems to be a well-established fact that Roger Bacon accepted 
the official dogmas of the Church. He did not doubt the absolute 
authority of the Scripture, provided that a pure text could be found. 
Like Abélard he did not believe in the infallibility of the Church 
fathers. He knew that they were limited in their knowledge. How- 
ever, this independent view was in complete accord with the opin- 
ions of the famous scholastic doctors. The Sic et Non of Abélard 
had caused a storm of indignation, but a century later such a writing 
would have produced no sentence of excommunication and would 
have caused no hardships for its author. Although Roger Bacon 
blamed the incorrect translations of Aristotle for much of the mis- 
understanding regarding his doctrines, he regarded Aristotle as the 
“great” philosopher and quoted frequently from his works. This did 
not prevent him from disagreeing when the occasion arose. His re- 
spect for the ancient philosophers was great. That they were not 
Christians made no difference to him. Thus he preferred Seneca’s 
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moral teachings to the doctrines of the Christian teachers and stressed 
the purity and integrity of the ancient philosophers. Even the Mo- 
hammedan thinkers got their share of praise for their excellence and 
accuracy in scientific observation. 

For Bacon the summit of the scholastic mountain lay in theology. 
He advocated that children should obtain a thorough instruction in 
the Bible rather than in the current “fables of Ovid,” because he 
thought the latter were harmful to the faith. Convinced of the prac- 
tical value of the sciences, he wanted to apply them chiefly to pious 
instruction in order to raise the level of religious contemplation, and 
to destroy the faith of infidels. His view of the sciences as supporters 
and pillars of scriptural revelation would have strengthened the unity 
and solidarity of Christianity. Like other medieval scientists he em- 
phasized that sin constituted a formidable obstacle to the mastery of 
science. 

Bacon mixed up history with fable and mythology without show- 
ing any sense of discrimination, asserting, for example, that Prome- 
theus was the “first teacher of philosophy and his brother Atlas the 
first great astrologer.” We cannot blame Roger Bacon for such in- 
accuracies in his historical knowledge, since history in the Middle 
Ages contained more fable than truth. 

At the same time, Roger Bacon was limited in his researches by 
the prevalent methods and knowledge of his day. Science was based 
upon authority, revelation and, last but not least, upon superstition. 
With the discovery of Aristotle’s physical treatises, the sciences that 
now have become autonomous were entirely derived from Aristotle’s 
writings. It took centuries to get rid of some of Aristotle’s ideas, such 
as the four elements that make up the universe and his denial of the 
sexuality of plants. In medicine the books of Galen were used, but 
the method of examination applied to the sick was unspeakably 
crude. The progress of the physical sciences came through the im- 
petus of the Arabs given by their exact experiments. In mathematics 
alone they transmitted to Western Europe the fundamentals of trigo- 
nometry, the algebraic notation obtained from India, Mesopotamia 
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and Egypt, the Greek contributions to plane and solid geometry, 
and the so-called Arabic numerals really derived from the Hindus, 
which, together with the invention of the zero by Arabic scholars, 
made possible a better system of arithmetical computation. Revela- 
tion especially played an important rdle in medieval geography. 
Since people did not travel extensively in the Middle Ages they as- 
sumed that the world was extremely small. The Book of Genesis 
served as an authoritative and infallible guide for the geological struc- 
ture of the earth. 

It can be readily seen that the spirit of medieval science was char- 
acterized by the willing acceptance of superstitions. The belief that 
the stars and other celestial bodies exerted an influence upon the 
destiny of human beings was accepted even in the most educated 
circles. It was thought that certain plants possessed occult powers, 
and that by the use of herbs and other objects found in nature one . 
might be able to coerce the supernatural spirits. Above all, alchemy 
occupied the minds of the medieval scientists and they attempted to 
transmute the base metals into gold and to find the philosopher’s 
stone which would act as a cure for all and reveal the secret of eter- 
nal youth. One might dismiss all this as base superstition, but we find 
that astrology and alchemy contributed to an expansion of scientific 
knowledge. That Roger Bacon was interested in alchemy and in as- 
trology has been put to his disadvantage and to derogation from his 
genius. We have to realize that in the Middle Ages everything was 
linked with supernatural causes. Thus we find traces of astrology and 
alchemy in nearly every science of that time. 

Roger Bacon was profoundly critical in regard to the knowledge 
of his contemporaries. In his Opus Majus he wrote about the four 
stumbling blocks to the comprehension of truth, consisting in frail 
and unworthy authority, long established customs, the influence of 
the ignorant crowd, and the hiding of one’s ignorance behind the 
show of wisdom. These stumbling blocks bear a close resemblance 
to the four Idols of Francis Bacon. He became more specific when 
discussing the stumbling blocks of the theologians. To begin with, 
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he asserted that in practice philosophy dominates theology. The- 
ology should be less concerned with the things of nature, than with 
the mysteries of the faith, such as the Trinity. But Roger Bacon did 
not stop there. He reproved the theologians for their ignorance and 
neglect of the “exact” sciences such as optics, alchemy, mathematics 
and philology. Furthermore, Roger Bacon saw that the theologians 
were lecturing on the swmma of Lombardus instead of going back 
to the original Scripture text. He believed that the Vulgate copy at 
Paris was extremely defective and that hence no one could get the 
literal meaning of the sacred text or its spiritual meaning. 

At other times, Roger Bacon was fighting a private war with the 
translators, reproving them for ignorance of the meaning and con- 
tents of the books they translated and of the original language. Such 
is his criticism of Gerard of Cremona, who translated Euclid from 
the Arabic. 

He lamented the state of education, with teachers turning their 
energies to speculation and to abstract theories instead of teaching 
practical sciences. When he remarked that he could teach a capable 
student in four years what he himself had learned in forty, he sum- 
marized the inefficiency of thirteenth century teaching methods. 
He deplored, moreover, the sad neglect of sciences like optics and 
physics. 

Thus Roger Bacon experimented with burning glasses, gun- 
powder, the magnet, Greek fire, artificial gold, magic mirrors, and 
the philosopher’s stone. Those subjects which are least important 
today as objects of scientific study, such as astrology and alchemy, 
Bacon thought were most valuable. He lashed his contemporaries for 
not studying enough astrology and for not heeding the influence of 
the stars upon the conduct of their lives. Even Thomas Aquinas did 
not deny that the celestial bodies exerted an indirect influence upon 
the lives of men without impairing freedom of the will. Roger Bacon 
stayed on the path of orthodoxy and left room for individual selec- 
tion, but he was also convinced that astrology was an unexplored 
gold mine for the medieval scientist. 
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Reared in the educational system and dogmas of the Church, he 
looked to the heavens for the highest truths and there expected his 
scientific ideals to be realized. Of course, he was intensely interested 
in practical inventions, but they were less important for him than 
those that were marvelous and would confirm the expectations of his 
religious beliefs. 

Yet Roger Bacon was not a supporter of sweeping generaliza- 
tions. He knew that natural science was complex and could not be 
explained in terms of one hypothesis. Thus in alchemy he did not 
think of the elements as part of a universal primary matter, that it 
would be possible at all to reduce them to this indefinite principle 
which for other alchemists continued to be the only subsisting re- 
ality in a world of appearances. Primary matter constituted for them 
a magic formula which would solve all the ills of the world. Bacon 
thought, on the contrary, that the purity of matter could only be 
restored by the perfect, harmonious blending of the elements. Now 
this would have been a more complex process. In the same way he 
avoided a belief in the omnipotent sway of celestial bodies and left 
room for the action of free will in the individual. 

Bacon’s distrust of sweeping generalizations, his understanding 
of the complexity of the problems of natural science, was influenced 
by his acceptance of the Church dogmas, his connection with the 
scholastic theology and his conception of education. The theology 
and the Church teachings were highly complex in the thirteenth 
century. Many volumes were needed in order to clarify the facts of 
salvation. Catholic theology had become aware of an expansion of 
knowledge. It had assimilated, or attempted to assimilate, strange 
teachings propagated by infidels and unbelievers. It was a difficult 
task to harmonize advanced philosophy with the simple tenets of the 
faith. In order to accomplish this one had to know a ereat deal of 
philosophy. 

Likewise the scientists of the Western World became aware of 
a body of knowledge accumulated by the Arabian scholars which 
opened up a multitude of new problems resulting in an extension of 
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speculation and experimentation. The scientific researches of the 
Arabs likewise had to be harmonized with the articles of the Christian 
religion. Roger Bacon assumed that the truth of science could not 
disturb the calm equilibrium of his religious faith. His ideal was to 
use the weapon of the infidels, scientific study, for their own destruc- 
tion. Ultimately he believed that Christianity should not conquer the 
world by force, but convert the infidels by the strength of their mar- 
velous arguments based upon exact experimentation which would 
verify the miracles of Christian revelation. 

It is clear that a knowledge of the external world could not be 
obtained in the thirteenth century by the use of mere allegory and 
number symbolism. There was sufficient interest in the study of na- 
ture independent of the articles of the faith. Although Roger Bacon 
made some exaggerated claims about his ability to impart knowledge 
to his students, about the ineptitude of contemporary teachers, this 
should not be taken to mean that in his opinion the road to knowl- 
edge was an easy one. On the contrary, he wanted a more intricate 
and analytical system of instruction to supplement the current 
knowledge of Latin, grammar, logic, and metaphysics, with a com- 
prehensive study of the natural sciences. He attacked the friars who 
ventured to study theology without sufficient preparation. If any- 
thing, he envisaged an educational procedure more difficult, more 
complete and more factual than that of his own time. 

In his systematic theories Bacon was well ahead of his contempo- 
raries. For example, he formed the conjecture that the transit of light 
from the stars occupied time, though we cannot perceive it, and he 
supported the conception of the sphericity of the earth, a conception 
which indirectly influenced Columbus. However, Bacon was seldom 
original. He frequently acknowledged his debt to his predecessors, 
especially to Aristotle and to the Arabs. At times, he seemed to be 
borrowing from the extensive work of his teacher Grosseteste. But 
this does not mean that he could not apply the facts. His power in 
application, rearrangement and combination of previously established 
facts was unsurpassed in the Middle Ages. His imagination in regard 
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to the possibilities of science rivaled that of Dante in the field of 
poetry. In this manner he overcame the limitations of his own day 
and of his own bitter fortunes. It is difficult to draw a line where 
Bacon’s imagination stops and the mystic spirit starts. For he did 
not always remain on the solid ground of experience but aspired to 
find the higher realm of religious visions. He did not believe in re- 
ligion in order to demonstrate his orthodoxy; a sincere belief in the 
doctrines of the faith was part of his nature and his Franciscan 
environment. 

To counteract the monopolizing of education by dialectics and 
metaphysics, Roger Bacon urged the study of languages and mathe- 
matics. He was convinced of the utility of such a study for the secu- 
lar rulers and for the Church; languages were indispensable for the 
student who wanted to read the original texts of theology and phi- 
losophy. Especially he commended the study of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Arabic and therefore composed a Greek and Hebrew grammar to 
facilitate the instruction of students. The highest stage of linguistic 
learning would be to speak a foreign language with the same facility 
as the mother tongue; a second degree of proficiency would be the 
ability to translate it, and a lower stage of linguistic knowledge would 
be mere capacity to read and understand the foreign language. For 
a student this would be sufficient, but it was Roger Bacon’s ideal to 
master Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic like his mother tongue. There is 
no proof that he succeeded. It is doubtful whether he was so much 
better than the translators whose ignorance he decried, who were, 
however, in a better position to travel in foreign lands and learn the 
languages as they were actually spoken. Bacon’s ideal was realized to 
some extent at the Council of Vienna in 1312. There the establish- 
ment of schools of oriental languages was ordered in the Universities 
of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca. Unfortunately, the de- 
cree of the Council proved to be unsuccessful. The students did not 
respond to the new courses, the teachers were underpaid and half- 
starving; thus there existed no strong stimulus for either teacher or 
student to devote himself to this field of research. 

For Roger Bacon the study of philology possessed another attrac- 
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tion in the mystic power of words. He pondered about the “tyranny 
of words” from the standpoint of their magical value in coercing 
supernatural forces. His ideal was to get ultimately to the root of the 
spiritual meaning of the Bible. He envisaged a revision of the Bible, 
which had become corrupt through many changes and translations. 
This revision was to be carried out by a papal commission composed 
of outstanding scholars. Writing to Clement IV, he said: “I cry to 
you against this corruption of the Text, for you alone can remedy 
the evil.” 

Mathematics, Bacon prized even more than philology. He called 
it “the gate and key of the natural sciences, the alphabet of philoso- 
phy.” In all sciences he found traces of mathematics and saw that 
the fundamental concepts in physical science, like matter and force, 
could be expressed by mathematical concepts. For him mathematics 
replaced logic as a fundamental discipline. The objection against 
logic was its abstraction and its faulty consideration of the real, be- 
cause logic could not give us absolute certainty. Moreover, Bacon 
claimed that we do not need instruction in this field because we have 
a natural grasp of it and only have to learn its technical terms. 

This represents Bacon’s reaction against the excessive reliance 
upon argumentation. We can scarcely imagine to what extent logic 
dominated the instructional program of the universities. It was no 
accident that the masters of logic were the most arrogant, self-satis- 
fied and dogmatic people of the age. They looked down upon experi- 
mentation and observation of natural phenomena. 

Nevertheless Roger Bacon did not arrive at any striking results 
in his study of mathematics. What mattered was his appreciation and 
his understanding that mathematics formed the key for the physical 
sciences, and in this respect he resembles Descartes. But he also rec- 
ognized that mathematics could not be the noblest natural science 
though it was fundamental. For him the queen of the natural sciences 
was the scientia experimentalis, experimental science. Established on 
the twin pillars of mathematics and experience, it has a very durable 
foundation. 

Now experimental science has three prerogatives: (1) It con- 
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firms conclusions to which other scientific methods already point; 
(2) It reaches results which take their places in existing sciences, but 
which are entirely new; (3) It creates new departments of science. 

It would be wrong to say, however, that Roger Bacon resembled 
the modern research scientist. In the first place he experimented with 
many subjects, such as alchemy, unrelated to exact measurement. He 
expected miraculous results from his experiments and he lacked the 
impartiality with which a modern scientist approaches his field of 
study. Finally, Bacon relied too much upon the validity of the sense 
‘organs and did not appreciate enough the need for exact measure- 
ments. 

What was the function of the experimental method? How could 
it be applied? Here Bacon showed most clearly his connection with 
the prevalent ideals of the Middle Ages. By its application he ex- 
pected to arrive at a more exact-understanding of the spiritual mean- 
ing of the Bible, to convert infidels by proving the miracles of the 
Christian faith, to exterminate the errors of magic and to meet the 
challenge of the Antichrist who would descend upon earth fully 
equipped with the knowledge of experimental science and of me- 
chanical inventions. If one understood the secrets of nature, it might 
be more possible to cope with the guile of Antichrist. 

We have emphasized the fact that Roger Bacon remained with- 
in the limits of orthodoxy. At the same time he represented a change 
in ideals from the Patristic Age. The Church fathers had little pa- 
tience with those who were bent upon experimenting and observing 
the working of nature, since this had little relation to the life be- 
yond where man would live a different kind of existence. They saw 
in the beauty of nature the snares of the devil and in anything that 
appeared to be mysterious and inexplicable the work of demons or 
angels. On account of the authoritarian, otherworldly, attitude of 
the Church there could be little progress of the natural sciences in 
the Middle Ages. Progress of natural scientific study would only 
come from without by the recovery of antique writings. When these 
were introduced, together with the commentaries of the Arabian 
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scholars, a new field of study was opened up. An orthodox scholar 
like Roger Bacon believed that everything was reasonable in the uni- 
verse and reflected the rationality of the creator. For him science be- 
came a confirmation of the wisdom of God. Hence in the Opus 
Majus, after discussing the natural sciences, he turned in the conclud- 
ing chapter to moral philosophy, “nobler than all the other branches 
of philosophy.” Scientific study did not constitute an end in itself. 
It formed an avenue to salvation and was definitely subordinated to 


the knowledge of God. 


A Page from Maeterlinck 


TRANSLATED BY PATRICK MAHONY 


I aM REMINDED of a charming little story about the child 
whose mother found her drawing one day. On being asked 
what was the subject she replied: “I am drawing a picture 
of God.” 

“But no one knows what He looks like, you know,” the 
mother remonstrated. 

“Oh, they will when I get through,” the little girl shot 
back. 

We all know that there is some property within us which 
is spiritual and transcends the intellect; with that we try to 
see God. 

In the evening of my life-I bow before Him, silent. The 
farther I push forward, the farther He seems to withdraw His 
bounds. The more I reflect, the less I understand. The more 
I gaze, the less I see, the more certain am I that He exists; for 
if He does not exist, there is nothingness, and who can con- 
ceive that nothingness exists? In order to convince myself I 
have only to soliloquize with Balzac: “How the social vil- 
lainies of this world would thrive if there were no God!” 

He is the Spirit of the Universe, the Absolute of the Ab- 
solute occupying all space and all time. . . . He is the primor- 
dial and universal energy of which ether is the substance. He 
is regarded as incomprehensible by those who know Him 
best, and as perfectly known by those who know of Him ab- 
solutely nothing. 

In God we live and move and have our being. Where else 
can we live? Let us hope that one day, in His wisdom, He will 
make all mankind happy and wise; and though this day may 
never dawn, to have hoped for it cannot be wrong. 

And indeed, in the words of Saint Bernard, all of us have 
to “seek Him who cannot be sought too constantly.” 


Dante’s Humanism 
BY 


ELIZABETH McCLURE 


|S eee is a term much used and variously 
defined. It appears most frequently in accounts of the Renaissance 
revival of classical learning, where it is used to refer both to the limi- 
ted sphere of literary scholarship and to the whole “modern” atti- 
tude of mind which developed with man’s “rediscovery” of him- 
self and of the world. This humanism, say the historians of the 
Renaissance, flourished in Italy from the time of Petrarch’s fresh en- 
thusiasm until approximately a century and a half later when the 
academies had sterilized literary study into controversies over pro- 
nouns and particles. From Italy, humanism spread north, to enjoy a 
second hand success in France under royal patronage, and an impres- 
sive triumph, albeit brief and colored with the mystic Christianity 
of the north, in the person of Erasmus. After the bulk of existing 
classical texts had been rediscovered and edited, after the first wide- 
spread excitement at the teaching they evoked had palled, the great 
“age of the humanists” passed, according to the historians, leaving 
behind a faintly overripe odor, especially in Italy, where the some- 
times uncritical acceptance of its pagan heritage gained Italian hu- 
manism the reputation of being undesirably secular and anthropo- 
centric. 

How, then, can Dante be called a humanist? Such an appellation 
must rest on a much wider and, I think, truer definition of human- 
‘sm than that which describes the specialists of the Renaissance. 
Surely, humanism, by the very derivation of the word, must place 
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its main emphasis on man and his works; but that does not mean that 
it must necessarily stop with the “new” man of the Renaissance and, 
in exalting the independence of his reason, isolate him from the great 
spiritual tradition of the Middle Ages. Classical learning is not the 
principal prerequisite for the greater humanism, which can safely 
be called Christian humanism. The foundation of Christian human- 
ism is a belief in the dignity of the individual. The evident corol- 
laries of this simple belief (a belief glibly acknowledged by demo- 
cratic theorists) include: first, the necessity of realizing the whole 
potentiality of each man, which presupposes the cultivation of con- 
ditions under which such development is possible; and, second, a 
belief in the possibility of man’s progress toward perfection, which 
in itself nullifies the claim of any man to absolute authority over any 
other man. 


Can Dante, who stood at the end of the long development of 


Medieval Christianity, be called a humanist under a definition so 
modern in its implications? 

The Medieval world Dante knew was confined within a com- 
paratively small geographical area and short length of time, within 
a well-defined body of knowledge, and within the almost universal 
influence of a single great religion. The men who lived in this Medi- 
eval world could detect no measurable progress in the history of the 
world as it was known to them, and quite understandably looked 
forward to no advance toward new knowledge, no new standards 
of ethics, no new forms of society. The revealed knowledge of the 
Christian religion and the reasoned knowledge of scholastic philoso- 
phy, which had been tested by twelve centuries of study and thought, 
were found by the men of the late thirteenth century to answer al- 
most wholly satisfactorily their eternal demand for absolute truth. 
Progress, to a Medieval scholar, and notably to Dante, was the pro- 
gress of the individual toward the perfect understanding of this abso- 
lute truth, understanding which would result in his free, rational 
acceptance of it. This was no dogma imposed upon the unthinking 
and unquestioning slaves of a dictatorial Church, the sort of dogma 
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from which the freethinkers of the Renaissance proposed to free 
man. It was a creed and a way of life based on all the knowledge 
available to the men of the time, a creed which appealed to all that 
is best in human nature both during life on earth and as it looks for- 
ward to life after death. 

To be able freely to accept this creed, a man had to develop all 
of his powers, moral, intellectual, and spiritual. He followed the path 
of every Christian who had gone before, rethinking and understand- 
ing the thoughts that the most brilliant fathers of the Church from 
Augustine to Aquinas had recorded in their cumulative effort to 
clarify the nature of man and the way of salvation. Medieval man 
during the Dark Ages was, though with outstanding exceptions, ser- 
vile in his dependence upon authority; but there was nothing slavish 
about the scholastic philosophers, the mendicant friars, the wander- 
ing poets, and the growing town communes of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. In them, as in the mighty achievement of Gothic 
art, the long period of appropriation and restatement of Medieval 
culture had become a vital and creative movement. The vision that 
Augustine had been vouchsafed at the beginning of the fifth century 
was still unquestioned as the final philosophy of history, but the men 
who accepted it in the thirteenth century embraced it freely as part 
of the one creed that had withstood every rational challenge. And 
with reason thus satisfied, the Christian could and did unite faith with 
reason in the complete development of his nature, and accept sin- 
cerely the miracle of divine creation and the promise of salvation, by 
which Christianity had changed the course of history from the end- 
less cycles of pagan philosophy into the straight path toward the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The truth was thought to be absolute, the sal- 
vation guaranteed by all the knowledge available to the men of the 
time; and it was the whole man, ideally, who lived by and believed 
the creed. 

Dante, born in 1265, just two years before Aquinas began to 
compose the Swmma Theologica which crowned the philosophical 
achievement of the Middle Ages, was thus the inheritor of the mil- 
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lennium of study and creation which had developed this ideal of | 
Christian humanism. His own life can be cited as an example of that 
ideal in action. He studied under Dominican and Franciscan teach- 
ers, mastered Latin and the thought of Aristotle and Thomas. He — 
continued his intellectual development beyond this short period of 
formal education until he had explored as far as possible the whole 
of Medieval learning and exhaustively cultivated large portions of it. 
In all this he was Medieval in his point of view, as, for example, in 
his enjoyment of the Latin classics of which he accepted the contents 
~ literally and uncritically, and in his reverence for the ancient great- _ 
ness of Rome, whose part he took in defending the already anachro- 5 
nistic Holy Roman Empire. 

But no one-sided scholar he: Dante’s poetry shows that he was 


thoroughly familiar with the tradition of chivalry that ran parallel } 


and complementary to the austerity of scholastic thought. The songs. 
of the troubadours, the gay lyrics of Provence, and all the slight, in- 
nocuous conventions of courtly love—these he knew firsthand and | | 


shared with the fashionable society of Florence. The young poets | 


of that city were his best friends, and with them he learned the art © 
of poetry and furthered the cause of the dolce stil nuovo. He fell 7 
deeply in love and foreshadowed his future greatness in his account © 
of that love. He was fond of music, he knew the joys of hunting, ~ | 
the bustle of a seaport, and the life of a soldier. 

The scholar and gay poet also proved to be a sound and loyal . 
citizen. For some seven years, Dante took part in Florentine politics | 
actively, serving even as prior and as ambassador to the Pope. The 
importance of his part in civil affairs resulted, when his party lost — 
power, in exile from his beloved city, the terms of which were never = 
softened. After his exile, he still took active part in the political life 
of the time: the De Monarchia is his plan, the failure of which he | 
lived to see, for the salvation and peace of Christendom. | 

It was during the hard years of his exile that Dante reached the 
final synthesis of the seemingly divergent elements of the Medieval 
tradition in which he had been brought up, and added to it the rich. 
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variety of his personal experience. All of this he put into the Com- 
media, which is perhaps the greatest exposition of Christian human- 
ism ever achieved, comparable only to the cathedrals of the thirteenth 
century. Only the complete man, the man who had loved and sung 
and suffered and studied, could have written such poetry; only the 
man who had understood and accepted freely and completely the 


matured Medieval doctrine of salvation could have gained the vision. 


Because his own life was an example of the humanistic ideal in prac- 
tice, necessarily imperfect though it was, Dante could transcend his 
personal experience and write, in his account of the search of one 


soul for salvation, the story of the salvation of the whole human race 


as all of the wisdom and emotion of the Middle Ages had succeeded 
in formulating it. And both his purpose in writing the Commedia 


and the doctrines he includes in it are demonstrably humanistic. 

The growth of his purpose corresponds to the growth of his be- 
lief in humanism. Dante had, it would seem, some idea of what the 
scope of his masterpiece was to be when he wrote at the end of the 
Vita Nuova: 


a wonderful vision appeared to me in which I saw things 
which made me resolve to speak no more of this blessed one 
until I could more worthily treat of her. And to attain this, 
I study to the utmost of my power, as she truly knows.’ 


The fruits of this study and the general trend of his thought more 
than twenty years later can be seen in the four completed books of 
the Convivio. Here Dante has transcended the chivalric tradition of 
the Vita Nuova, which was, in spite of the introduction of the dolce 
stil nuovo, a charming but comparatively unpretentious little work 
of art. In comparing the two, the development of a larger idea of 
purpose stands out. The Convivio pictures Dante absorbed in phi- 
losophy, apparently negligent of his vow to Beatrice and the rule of 
love; but it seems reasonable to suppose that he was following for the 


1Vita Nuova, XLII (tr. C. E. Norton, N.Y. 1896). 
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most part the vision of the Vita Nuova, and that in so doing he had 
arrived at the second stage in the synthesis. Here he elaborates the 
doctrine latent in the Vita Nuova that the soul mounts by its inborn 
love of truth through the study of human things to the study of di- 
vine things, until it finds satisfaction in union with God, the proper 
object of its love.” The first of his works was a piece of poetic art; 
it was probably written in the autobiographic form so alien to the 
Middle Ages for the predominantly personal purpose of exalting 
Dante’s growing spiritual conception of Beatrice, by showing her 
beneficial effect on him in a manner pleasing to the intimate circle of 
his poet-friends. The Convivio, on the other hand, is a philosophical 
work, written in Italian for every layman to read, 


because every man is by nature a friend to every other man, 
and... therefore ever liberally do they who know share of 
their great riches with the truly poor.’ 


Dante has discovered that “all men naturally desire to know’” and 
has conceived the idea of helping others in their search for knowl- 
edge. That must be one of the main reasons why he wrote his com- 
plicated explanations of the Canzoni, quite apart from the bearing 
they might have had on the central theme of his earlier work, his own 
relations with Beatrice. 

By the time he wrote the Convivio, Dante had lived through the 
trying years of political activity in Florence, and had tasted the tragic 
experience of exile. It was this man who wrote in the introduction to 
the De Monarchia that 


all men on whom the Higher Nature has stamped the love 
of truth should especially concern themselves in laboring 
for posterity, in order that future generations may be en- 


>Cf. C, E. Norton, “The Convito and the Vita Nuova,’ The New Life of Dante Ali- 
ghieri, N.Y., 1896, pp. 107-129. 

8Convivio, Bk. I, ch. 1, 4.4 (tr. Katherine Hilliard, London, 1889). 

4Ibid., 1. 
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riched by their efforts as they themselves were made rich 
by the efforts of generations past.” 


His particular labor was a plan for universal peace. So in political 
matters as well as in the realm of learning, Dante sought to contribute 
his talent to the service of his fellow men. And his increasing belief 
in the importance of helping them and in their ability to profit by 
sincere instruction is evidence enough of the depth of his funda- 
mental belief in humanism as it has been defined. 

All of the wisdom and experience that he had accumulated and 
put into the writing of these works, Dante combined in the Com- 
media. But the greatest difference between the Commedia and the 
Vita Nuova is not the more impressive accumulation of knowledge 
or the larger scope of the later work, but the matured and all-impor- 
tant purpose which is manifest in it. “I hope to say of her what has 
never been said of woman,” he had written at the end of the Vita 
Nuova. This essentially chivalric statement, which, however, fore- 
shadowed his future growth, took on ever greater meaning as Be- 
atrice slowly assumed the spiritual significance she attains in the 
Commedia. This significance grew with the growth of Dante’s con- 
scious humanism, and with the greater responsibility it brought him. 
Of her he does indeed say what has never been said of woman, for 
he made of her what has never been made of woman. But his own 
long journey toward salvation under her protection and guidance is 
the central theme of the epic, and in him all mankind is portrayed. 
Delight in his art and the praise of Beatrice are incidental now to the 
great theme of salvation. The poet writes his own spiritual biography, 
rich with all the wisdom of his age, to be an aid to all men in their 
search for the “ultimate felicity.” 


I pray that thou point out the cause to me, so that I may see 
it, and that I may show it to others," 


says Dante wherever he goes; and this is his purpose. 


5De Monarchia, Bk. I, ch. i, 4.1 (tr. Aurelia Henry, N.Y., 1904). 
6Purgatorio, XVI, 61-63 (tr. Temple Classics Edition, London, 1940). 
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Dante’s fundamental belief in the value and potential perfecti- 
bility of man asa rational being grew throughout all his philosophical 
and political thinking. Knowledge is the ultimate perfection of our 
soul, he says in the Convivio,’ and in the development of all our pow- 
ers of learning lies all our happiness in earth. This idea is the basis of 
Dante’s plea for peace in the De Monarchia: 


the proper function of the human race, taken in the aggre- 
gate, is to actualize continually the entire capacity of the 
possible intellect, primarily in speculation, then, through its 
extension and for its sake, secondarily in action. And since 
it is true that whatever modifies a part modifies the whole, 
and that the individual man, seated in quiet, grows in 
knowledge and wisdom, it is plain that amid the calm and 
tranquillity of peace the human race accomplishes most 
freely and easily its given work. .. .”* 


So insistent is Dante in his belief in the ability of all men to rec- 
ognize and follow the way of salvation that he advances some ideas 
which must have shocked his more tradition-bound contemporaries. 
The whole fourth book of the Convivio, for example, is concerned 
with the idea that nobility is not something that one inherits, but an 
attribute that develops as the individual lives according to the pat- 
tern of Christian morality. Against the whole weight of Medieval 
feudal tradition, Dante argues that to be noble is not a privilege but 
a virtue open to every man. 

This bold refutation of generally accepted authority is equalled 
in temerity by Dante’s use of reason against tradition in politics. He 
held as axiomatic the truth of Christian teaching, as formulated by 
the Church Fathers and summed up in Aquinas, and the value of 
peace to the development of man’s finest powers. On these axioms 
he based his firm opposition to the corrupt practices of the Papacy. 
The sanctity of the office he never challenged, but he did not hesi- 


7Convivio, Bk. I, ch. 1, § 1. 
8De Monarchia, Bk. I, ch. 4, 4 1. 
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tate to place Nicholas III in the eighth circle of Hell, and to prepare 
a place there for Boniface VIII, the mighty author of the Bull Unam 
Sanctam. Dante’s constant plea for reform and for the separation of 
the temporal power from the spiritual was unusual in his day, and 
especially remarkable for the clarity of his insight into the heart of 
the problem that finally weakened the authority of the Church to 
such an extent that the Reformation could take place. The place of 
the Pope is clear: “‘a fellow servant am I with thee and with the others 
unto one Power.”® And Dante judges the action of the Papacy ac- 
cordingly in the cool light of reason. 

Thus Dante teaches that man, every man, can criticize and direct 
the affairs of his world by the standards of integrity and reason. And 
this is only part of that greater freedom which makes man responsi- 
ble not only for his life on earth, but for the salvation of his soul. 


The greatest gift God of his largess made at the creation 
and the most conformed to his own excellence, and 
which he prizeth most 

Was the will’s liberty, wherewith creatures intelligent, 
both all and each, were and are endowed.” 


If there were not free will, justice would have no meaning. Evil re- 
sults from our wrong use of our impulses through neglect of the 
advice of conscience. God-given reason can, in cooperation with will 
and conscience, make its own way through Hell, past the pitfalls of 
temptation and error, and arrive hand in hand with faith, free and 
triumphantly strong, prepared by its own effort for the final act of 
grace. 

The man who thus gains salvation is he whose intellect is vig- 
orous and independent, a man eminently worthy of respect. Even 
Dante’s sinners were men of powerful personality, whose sin was 
the distortion and misuse of their God-given intellect. Dante’s treat- 
ment of sin further enriches the humanistic doctrine of the happi- 


9Purgatorio, XIX, 134-135- 
10Pgradiso, V, 19-25. 
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ness of the complete man. Life on earth is good, and man, whether 
he pursue the active or the contemplative life, should enjoy it fully: 


Ineffable Providence has thus designed two ends to be con- 
templated of man: first, the happiness of this life, which 
consists in the activity of his natural powers, and is prefig- 
ured in the terrestrial Paradise; and then the blessedness of 
life everlasting, which consists in the enjoyment of the 
countenance of God... .” 


No longer an alien pilgrim in a hostile world was the Christian of an 
age that produced Gothic art and the Commedia! No one need re- 
tire behind the chaste walls of a monastery or live in a cave and eat 
herbs in order to reach salvation, says Dante. The fruits of nature 
and the material pleasures of men are part of divine creation, and 
should be used thankfully as such. Therefore sin is not in the enjoy- 
ment of a full life on earth, but in the voluntary use of material things 
as ends in themselves; whereas Christianity teaches that they are 
properly employed only as a step toward that perfect love and 
knowledge of which earthly life is only an imperfect prefiguration. 
The way is clearly marked for him who will search it out, and reason 
is the guide to the good life on earth. 

Dante applied, thus, the values of humanism and the teaching of 
Christian ethics to every phase of the life he saw around him, to the 
gay society of the city, to the Church, the Empire and the fighting 
factions, and to each individual man. The magnanimity of his reason 
transcended political parties and the strong ties of medieval tradition 
wherever it was necessary to restate the balanced and temperate wis- 
dom of Christianity. 

Reason could criticize and reason could direct life on earth. But 
Dante’s humanism was greater than that of those who teach that 
reason alone is sufficient to accomplish man’s greatest destiny. The 
Commedia shows that, for Dante, man’s intellect includes much more 
than self-sufficient intellect. Virgil, the noble symbol of human rea- 


De Monarchia, Bk. Il, ch. xvi, 4. 
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son, can guide Dante through Hell and Purgatory and into the Earth- 
ly Paradise, can explain to him the nature of sin and show him how 
to avoid it. But Virgil cannot take him unaided to the knowledge of 
God, the perfect knowledge, the ultimate felicity. “So far as reason 
sees here, I can tell thee,” says Virgil; “from beyond that point, ever 
await Beatrice; for tis a matter of faith.”"* The last step must be 
taken by faith, by divine revelation rooted in love, until the final 
vision, which is the negation of reason, is granted: 


To the high fantasy here power failed; but already my 
desire and will were rolled—even as a wheel that moveth 


equally—by the Love that moves the sun and the other 
stars.”* 


The center of the circle can only be reached by the effort of the 
whole soul, rational and superrational, and that not alone, but with 
the final aid of Grace, which completes the consummation of reason 
and faith with Love. 

This is the belief of a true humanist: a man who has enjoyed life 
on earth through the complete development of his physical and in- 
tellectual powers, and has gained the promise of salvation by joining 
with reason the spiritual strength of his whole soul. 

Dante’s Commedia was a synthesis of medieval culture and su- 
premely true for that age in its statement of the creed that is the goal 
of any civilization, the formulation, that is, of a way of life that 
promises the fullest opportunity for the happiness of each individual, 
based on all that is held by that civilization to be true and sacred. 
This is what Athens achieved, and what the Roman republic envis- 
aged; so, too, did the artists who conceived the quiet icons in the 
mosaics of Cefalu, a knife-edge balance soon lost, and those who, in 
the first wonder of new discovery, painted the ideal man of the Ren- 
aissance, a fleeting vision. And such a triumphant synthesis was the 
art of Dante. 


12Pyurgatorio, XVIII, 46-48. 
18Pgradiso, XXXIII, 142-145. 
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Yet even as he wrote, a new age was beginning that was to chal- 
lenge Dante’s solution to the riddle of man’s destiny. In the next gen- 
eration Petrarch began the critical rediscovery of the classics, and 
during the two centuries after Dante’s death, exploration, trade, and 
travel, and scientific experiment and invention all helped to break the 
finite bounds of the Medieval world. It was a time for progress, but 
progress outstripped men’s powers to assimilate it. By 1517, Luther’s 
theses declared open war on a Church whose response to the chal- 
lenges of the new age was increasingly reactionary; and before long, 
intolerant Protestant dogmas gathered men under a scriptural tyr- 
anny even more absolute than the decadent authority of Rome had 
been, while Descartes accomplished a revolution in philosophy with 
his proud “cogito.” Thus modern man, by the end of the third cen- 
tury of his era, had virtually cut himself off from progress in relig- 
ious doctrine, and had artificially severed reason from the rest of his 
nature and from the world of sense. His search for a new humanism, 
hindered by these arbitrary restrictions, has been correspondingly 
partial and unsuccessful. 

Any description of the history of humanism since Dante wrote 
the Commedia, therefore, emphasizes by contrast the greatness of 
Dante’s synthesis of Medieval culture. But what, apart from its ar- 
tistic beauty, is the value of that synthesis for us today? 

It is easy to say that Dante preached a creed that was essentially 
Medieval and is, consequently, untrue for us who live in a world so 
different from his. We can reject much of the absolute truth which 
Dante never questioned; and it will be a reasonable rejection. 

It is easy, too, to recall relativistic arguments against the possi- 
bility of closed, absolute truth, and to conclude that Dante made his 
pilgrimage in search of an ideal, a certainty, which did not exist; that 
as a guide to a fuller and happier life—as a humanistic document, in 
other words—the Commedia is worthless to us because it is founded 
on a premise we cannot accept. 

This second argument does not sound unfamiliar. But it is as un- 
tenable as the first is valid. We can reject the outmoded scientific 
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teachings in Dante’s Commedia; we can doubt the teleological pat- 
tern of his account of history; we can discard much of his elaborate 
and obscure allegory. But we can, and must, learn from the triumph- 
ant philosophy of living that he achieved. Though the world in 
which we live is radically different from his, we are men still, and 
still looking for happiness. We have reached the point in our own 
culture where we realize once again that faith must be joined to rea- 
son in the search for truth; we are learning to recognize the frag- 
mentary character of our humanistic efforts thus far; and democrats 
and socialists alike have proclaimed their belief in the value and dig- 
nity of the individual, and propose to provide the conditions for his 
greatest development. The stage is set for a new humanism, or, rather, 
for the old, mature, and universal humanism of Dante. It is the 
manner of the search that principally concerns us. And that is what 
transcends the temporal boundaries of the Commedia and makes it 
a work as important for us as it was for those of his generation. Dante 
shows us man in his proper perspective: man united within himself, 
reason and faith in harmony, all his powers, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, acknowledged as valuable and employed together in his 
search for truth and happiness. 

But a difference seems to appear after all between Dante’s ac- 
count of humanism and any that we may develop, at least until our 
culture is as mature and self-assured as was that which Dante in- 
herited. The plan for salvation in which Dante believed contained 
all the truth known to his age, and was therefore acceptable as ab- 
solute truth. It was the perfect circle, the center of which he sought. 
Man’s progress consisted in working toward this as a sufficient goal, 
his freedom best used in freely submitting to recognized authority. 
But we can point to no body of knowledge and say, “This is final 
truth for us.” We cannot begin to know what the sum of our knowl- 
edge will be when we have reached the limit of the resources now 
open to us. The truth we discover adds to, rather than conforms to, 
the truth already known. We are circumscribing the circle even as 
we seek the center. 
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Our humanism, therefore, must be even more clearly recognized 
and carefully fostered than that of Dante, which all the hardships of 
political tyranny and exile could not turn from the well-marked, 
though arduous, way of spiritual salvation. The pattern was there 
for all to see who could see, and the individual follies of men could 
not change or deface it for the rest of mankind; in such a moment, 
fleeting in its stability, did Dante live. We have to achieve a balance 
even more difficult, in which we can value the thought, art, ability 
and belief of each man not only for his own sake but for the contri- 
bution that he makes to the still progressive good of all. 

But even this, in the last analysis, is a difference only in the con- 
ditions of our practice of humanism. The creed remains the same 
throughout all progress, to reappear always with the greatest of 
man’s achievements. 
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Metaphor in “Sons and Lovers” 


BY 


CHRISTIE JEFFRIES 


Aes OLD ADAGE, “By their deeds you shall 
know them,” can today be truly paraphrased, “By their words you 
shall know them.” Now that psychologists have turned their in- 
vestigating flashlights on the dark corners of the subconscious and 
brought to the attention of students of human nature the close rela- 
tionship between the phrases men use and what they are, we can find 
out from the writings of a man many indications of his secret de- 
sires, beliefs, and inhibitions. 

In pursuit of proof of this premise, a very revelatory subject for 
investigation is the novel, Sons and Lovers, by D. H. Lawrence. 

Many writers have commented on the plot of this novel, seeing 
in the characters, their relationships, and their actions parallels to the 
associates, relationships and events which shaped Lawrence’s life. 
The setting, it is pointed out, is one which has many likenesses to the 
scene of Lawrence’s early years. Yet even more interesting is the fact 
that regardless of characters, plot, and setting, the choice of words 
and the use of figures of speech reveal, to an amazing extent, Law- 
rence as a man beset by complexes and tortured by sadistic impulses. 

It is in the use of metaphor—defined in The Metaphor: A Study 
in the Psychology of Rhetoric by Gertrude Buck—in the wide Aris- 
totelian sense, as “transference of meaning from one word to another 
over the bridge of analogy”—that we find an excellent basis for clari- 
fying and interpreting the profuse imagery—real and implied simile, 
personification, metonomy, and synecdoche—used by Lawrence. 
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A study of metaphor in Sons and Lovers shows Lawrence drew 
most heavily on three sources listed by Caroline Spurgeon in Shake- 
speare’s Imagery—daily life, domestic life, and the imagination—for 
images. These figures constitute, in nearly equal proportions, more 
than sixty-six per cent of the sixteen hundred twenty-eight meta- 
phors used. Consequently, it is in these groups that the material will 
largely be found to throw light on Lawrence’s unconscious self, his 
emotions, interests, inhibitions, and beliefs. 

In the domestic group, containing three hundred sixty-six figures, 
the imagery of people is most common, with the simile “like a child” 
appearing eighteen times. This figure, with such variants as “like 
an infant,” “like a boy,” and “like a girl,” appears over and over, 
showing Lawrence’s preoccupation with the idea of childhood, and 
indicating a fixation or desire to return to that period. Significant 


here, also, are such comparisons as “as if the navel string had not been - 


broken,” “He was as if trying to get himself into the smallest pos- 
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sible compass,” “as if he were trying to get in the smallest place he 
could,” “as if you were feeling inside the live body of the bird,” and 
“His look seemed to travel down in her”; all betraying a yearning for 
the foetal state, a desire to return to the security of the prenatal pe- 
riod, and to a re-establishment of dependence on the mother. 

The one hundred four fire images and fifteen light images are 
very distinct. “Flash,” “flame,” and “blaze” are key words. Such 
phrases as “eyes blazing” and “‘she flashed” occur over and over, and 
give the impression of a volcano-like unconscious, never quiet, but 
with emotions seething and boiling at all times. 

A feminine interest is shown in the twenty-five textile figures. 
Here lace, velvet, silk, ruffles, rosettes, and frills are pictured, and 
nowhere is there any mention of materials and styles suitable to men. 

In the daily life group of three hundred seventy metaphors, are 
forty-five figures referring to trades. None of these shows a keen 
consciousness of the dignity of labor. The soldier, the miner, the 
tradesman, the factory owner are all represented unfavorably. This 


would seem to indicate dissatisfaction with his station in life and a -_ 
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desire to rise above it, to a place where he and his mother would be 
thought “awful swells.” 

An amazing dearth of figures alluding to money—only two 
appearing in the novel—indicate a personality unconcerned with 
money: this conclusion is in keeping with a fixation on childhood 
or infancy, children being generally indifferent to money. How- 
ever, they are not indifferent to bright, gleaming objects; and it is 
significant that the bright and metallic qualities of gold are alluded 
to in fifteen out of thirty-seven references to metals and jewels. 

In this daily life group, many figures defy specific classification 
or throw no light on Lawrence’s inner life. War references are vague, 
being generally to “battle” or “conflict,” the figures using these terms 
comprising nearly fifty per cent of the war imagery. “He was one 
internecine battle” is explained by a preceding sentence, “His con- 
sciousness seemed to split”; and therein seems to lie the explanation 
of the recurrent battle image. Lawrence, a split personality, was con- 
stantly warring within himself and was strongly conscious of this 
inner strife. None of the trappings, the noise, or glory of war is men- 
tioned—only the wearing, ever-present element of antagonism and 
conflict precipitated by it. 

It is in the imaginative group, containing personifications and 
references to states of emotion, that we find the greatest revelation. 
Here the hinterland of the mind, the unconscious, is opened to us in 
figure after figure. Of the three hundred forty-six images, it is in the 
emotional and sadistic group that startling evidence can be found of 
an unconscious centered on cruel and destructive practices: scar- 
ring, searing, gnawing, cutting, gripping, twisting, torturing, crush- 
ing, tearing, and beating. These references form the strongest motif 
in the novel. In such phrases as “‘as if he were trampling on her,” “as 
if you wanted to pull the heart out,” “‘as if some one were pushing 
a knife in his chest,” “as if life were being destroyed piece by piece,” 
“as if she were crushed by something,” “as if she were buried alive,” 
“as if he would kill the soul,” “while he trampled ideas on her soul,” 
“Fe bled her beliefs till she almost lost consciousness,” “Again his 
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heart was crushed in a hot grip,” “his soul felt lamed,” “he felt it 
wring him,” “she shrank in her convulsed coiled torture,” “Paul 
walked with something screwed up tight inside him,” and ‘“‘She’s for- 
ever on that ’igh horse of hers, an’ its back’s that thin and starved, 
it'll cut her i’ two one of these days” and many similar expressions, 
we have indications of pronounced sadism. 

Here, too, is evidence of a split personality in such sentences as: 
“it seemed to tear him in two,” “It was like part of himself gone 
astray,” “Then there was his other self in the distance, doing things, 
entering stuff in a ledger, and he watched that far-off ‘him’ carefully 
to see he made no mistake,” “Unconsciously, he had been with her,” 
and “Often he lost himself for an hour at a time, and could not re- 
member what he had done.” 

The body-images emphasize movement and action. Records show 
that Lawrence was a restless individual, moving from place to place. 
Food is seldom mentioned, and when it is, the figures employed in- 
dicate no pleasure in food. “Meals were a misery,” “she was a miser- 
able morsel,” “‘shape is a dead crust,” and “its thin tack,” show dis- 
taste for food. What does this indicate? Might it show a desire for 
the nourishment of infancy? 

Although Spender in “Notes on D. H. Lawrence” in The De- 
structive Element says, “All his life Lawrence was preoccupied with 
ideas of death,” there are few images of death, few references to 
sickness. It is true that in Sons and Lovers the mother dies. The fig- 
ures Lawrence employs regarding this event seem to show that he 
refused to conceive of death as other than a sleep. “She lay like a 
maiden asleep” is the way he refers to the mother of Paul as a corpse. 

The metaphors of the world of nature show additional sadistic 
tendencies. Even the plum trees “were nailed” against the wall, and 
such figures as “They were all thorns,” “like cattle in a slaughter- 
house,” and “A furious storm, he knew not what, seemed to ravage 
inside him” unquestionably denote a mind whose subconscious was 
centered on cruelty and destruction. 

Lawrence’s favorite animal simile is “like a dog,” which, with 
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varied qualifying words, is used eleven times. The dog is character- 
ized always as skulking, a cur and unfriendly to man, except in one 
instance. Other animals are also presented unsympathetically, and 
it seems safe to conclude Lawrence disliked animals. 

The figures based on birds, flowers, and trees are among the hap- 
piest Lawrence uses. Undistinguished by any great beauty or origi- 
nality, they show no abnormality except in two or three instances, 
and they do show a love for color and flowers. 

The most constant sea image is one of flood—which is connected 
with destruction. The remaining figures in this field are too few and 
too commonplace to indicate any strong tendency. 

The small number of figures, ninety-one, in the field of learn- 
ing stamp Lawrence as a man preoccupied with his own individu- 
ality, emotions, and reactions. Religious metaphor predominates, 
with images of a mystical nature, such as “He was a prayer along 
with her,” and “like a transfiguration.” A noticeable number of fig- 
ures refer to sacrifice and immolation, acts characterized by torture 
and pain. Miriam is pictured “like a creature awaiting immolation,” 
and the sexual relationship is interwoven with the idea of sacrifice. 
“He said possession was a great moment in life . . . There was some- 
thing divine in it; then she would submit, religiously, to the sacri- 
fice” indicates Lawrence’s belief in the kinship of religious fervor 
and physical ecstasy. 

The literary figures are of minor importance. Of the fifteen 
noted, four refer to Scott’s works. It may be noted here that Scott 
stresses torture scenes. Next to romance, fairy and myth are men- 
tioned, two fields with characters of multiple personality, infantile, 
or huge in stature, and often cruel in action. 

The historical figures mentioned are Mary, Queen of Scots and 
Charles I, both of whom were beheaded. Here, again, the theme of 
violent death is significant. Other literary and art-images are un- 
important. 

Both formal and thematic perseveration can be traced in Law- 
rence’s metaphors, since the same figure with slight changes in word- 
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ing may appear several times in the same paragraph, and certain 
themes persist in the figures throughout the novel. 

When the completed study is analyzed it seems logical to con- 
clude that here is revealed the unconscious of a tormented man, with 
warring personalities, preoccupied with daily life, showing a strong 
regression tendency to infancy, and dominated by his emotional and 
sadistic tendencies. Turning to a biography of Lawrence we find in 
it confirmation of many of these conclusions. By his words we know 


him. 


AT SUNSET 


by Douctas AINSLIE 


Fain would I come, ere I go down to death, 
Where Plato came and others ancient were, 
And now the wise hold converse, but the air 
Is difficult for one of mortal breath. 

Nothing avails the muttered shibboleth, 

The chemist’s lamp grows dim upon the stair, 
Apollo’s lute would make no music there, 
No virtuous deed.avails, nor any faith. 

It is a spacious, ever sun-lit hall, 

Above the clouds, above the mortal fray, 
Voyaging with the sun and free to all— 

Yet very few they be that find their way— 
Ah! Icarus! how often doomed to fall! 

Yet those sail on serene, from day to day. 


China: Chaos and Hope 


BY 


SAMUEL H. LEGER 


(oes that punch-drunk giant of Asia, is 
muddling through a period of confusion and suffering scarcely par- 
alleled in recorded history. To the average American, trying to piece 
together an accurate picture from the fragmentary data and conflict- 
ing opinions available through press and radio, the impression is one 
of almost unrelieved chaos and misery. 

Those who know China best refuse to give up hope, but some- 
times find it difficult to state rational grounds for their optimism. 
Yet seen in the broad perspective of world history, China’s present 
plight is not difficult to understand. What is more important, the 
present confusion once understood may quite reasonably be inter- 
preted as the darkness before the dawn, as the first phase of one of 
those great seminal periods in history which so often begin in cul- 
tural confusion and social conflict and later develop creatively to 
advance human progress. 

China’s present difficulties can in truth hardly be exaggerated. 
Certainly nothing can be gained by attempting to minimize them. 
Sick, hungry, and disillusioned, millions of Chinese find it difficult 
to keep alive. Many, indeed, seem to have little left to live for. All 
the old sources of security have been badly shaken. Land has always 
been a sure thing in China, but high taxes, increasing government 
restrictions on land ownership, the growing dependence of tenants 
and farm laborers and the threat of communism have changed the 
picture. Business was formerly a dependable source of income, but 
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now it is little more than a game of chance. Money is worthless un- 
less it can be turned immediately into useful goods, and few goods 
are available. Teachers have always been highly respected in China, 
but now many of them have been forced to choose either business 
speculation or hunger and rags. Government is corrupt and oppres- 
sive. Civil war is raging. China is caught between the United States 
and Russia in the post-war struggle for power. Old moral and social 
standards are rapidly disintegrating. Even the family—in old China 
a safe ship in which the individual could sail any sea and brave any 
storm—can no longer be depended upon in time of need. To use the 
Chinese classic expression, it is indeed a time of “great floods and 
fierce wild beasts.” 

That so much of Chinese life goes on quite normally in spite of 
these terrific strains is ample proof of the fundamental soundness and 
mental stability of the Chinese people. It certainly gives the lie to 
those who would blame the present situation upon some innate weak- 
ness in Chinese character. After all, the Chinese have maintained a 
stable civilization in a large and densely populated area far longer 
than any other people in history. To be sure, the present social situ- 
ation is so bad that naturally some have reacted in irresponsible 
fashion. Those who had or could get money have too often thrown 
themselves feverishly into the mad scramble of speculation, until, 
for some, life seems almost to have become one continuous mahjong 
game. Petty theft has been a natural reaction among less privileged 
groups desperate for food and clothing. Some young people have 
reacted to wartime suffering and current moral confusion by adopt- 
ing an extremely hedonistic way of life. Yet the vast majority of the 
Chinese people still carry on quite normally, sowing and reaping, 
rebuilding their homes and making articles for daily use, maintain- 
ing family life, raising and educating their children, and looking for- 
ward hopefully to the future. 

It is gross oversimplification to attempt to explain China’s pres- 
ent difficulties in terms of politics or economics alone. Her diffi- 
culties are not all or even chiefly due to corruption and inefficiency 
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in the Kuomintang. Neither can they be laid exclusively at the door 
of the Communists. Both parties have contributed to them in vari- 
ous ways, but they go much deeper than politics. They are deeply 
rooted in the vast cultural conflict which has been taking place on 
Chinese soil for more than half a century. This conflict was already 
present before either political party was born, and the political par- 
ties are themselves merely organized groups working at cross pur- 
poses in their efforts to resolve that conflict. 

That inflation and the entire economic crisis of which it is a 
symptom are tragically important parts of China’s present problem 
cannot be denied. Certainly there can be no adequate solution which 
does not deal forthrightly and effectively with economic difficulties. 
Yet it is quite unrealistic for one to assert that economic factors are 
at the root of all the other difficulties without at the same time recog- 
nizing that economic difficulties themselves spring from a wide range 
of political, psychological, and moral causes. 

By the same token, China’s present problems cannot be solved 
by anything so simple as a military victory or a new constitution or 
another American loan. Cultural conflict cannot in the long run be 
resolved by military forces alone, as is amply demonstrated by the 
results of the late world-war to destroy Fascism. Economic forces 
are not the sole determiners of human destiny. Military and eco- 
nomic aid from the United States will affect the situation, but the 
results are not likely to be decisive, and in any case are likely to be 
quite different from those expected. 

China’s present crisis involves her entire culture: every aspect of 
the daily life, social institutions, and ethical standards of four hun- 
dred and fifty million people. Three conflicting ways of life, each 
complete with its own political, economic, social, and ideological 
system, are closely intermingled and violently interacting on Chinese 
soil. Confusion is inevitable; conflict is inescapable; some sort of cre- 
ative synthesis is at least possible. 

China’s traditional civilization was based on an agricultural econ- 
omy and a family-centered system of ethics and religion. It was 
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fundamentally conservative, and in its prime achieved great social 
stability. This traditional culture of old China was challenged by 
Western missionaries, traders and diplomats who, each in his own 
fashion, brought to China that cultural amalgam of scientific tech- 
nology, capitalistic democracy, and Christian idealism which we 
know as Western Civilization. At the end of the first world war, 
Marxist totalitarian socialism arrived in force from Soviet Russia, and 
immediately declared war on both “Chinese feudalism” and ““West- 
ern imperialism.” A three-cornered struggle to determine the future 
of China has continued from that day to this. 

This struggle is primarily one of ideas and ideals, and only sec- 
ondarily one of machine guns and police power. The decisive battles 
will be fought in the schools and press rather than in the trenches. 
All three contestants have succeeded in lodging thought bombs in 
the minds of average Chinese men and women, and in erecting insti- 
tutional strongholds well within the fabric of Chinese society. Hence 
at this stage little can be accomplished by mere ideological propa- 
ganda. Even illiterate farmers are politically too sophisticated to be 
much influenced by ideological labels which lack concrete practical 
content. The nature of a battle changes when the attackers break into 
a city. Then street fighting begins and the whole battlefield becomes 
a no-man’s land without fixed battle lines. In like manner the present 
struggle in China no longer permits the establishing of fixed military 
or ideological fronts, but must be decided by success or failure in 
solving concrete economic, political, and social problems. 

It is quite naive to think that China might choose decisively one 
of these systems and reject the other two. Thirty years ago there 
were voices calling for “return to the ancients,” but that possibility 
has now gone forever. About the same time others advocated “the 
entire platter Western style.” These soon realized that this too was 
impossible, and later explained that they merely wanted to import 
Western culture to afford opportunity for picking and choosing ele- 
ments useful in building a “modern” Chinese civilization. Today no 
responsible Chinese leader advocates unmodified Western culture 
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for China. Even the Chinese Communists, despite their stubborn em- 
phasis on Marxist orthodoxy, still insist that China’s needs differ from 
those of Russia, and have developed ideas and practices unknown in 
other parts of the Marxist world. 

Could complete victory be won by either right or left through a 
military coup followed by totalitarian thought-control and ruth- 
less police action? Could one system by force completely destroy its 
competitors and maintain unchallenged control? If not impossible, 
this is at least highly improbable. Japanese attempts at thought-con- 
trol failed largely in China because of the solidarity of the local com- 
munity and the tough fibre of the Chinese family system. Chinese 
farmers could seldom be induced by either fear or rewards to report 
to the Japanese on the actions of neighbors or relatives. Few who 
have had intimate contact with Chinese village people believe that 
any totalitarian system could be easily established or long endure 
among them. Every precaution should of course be taken to prevent 
any such development, but such a coup would certainly be more 
difficult in China than in Japan or in European countries where peo- 
ple generally are more responsive to mass stimuli. 

The only possible permanent solution to China’s problems will 
come eventually through some sort of creative compromise. This is 
so well understood by well-informed Chinese that it could not be 
missed even by Generals Marshall and Wedemeyer. What should be 
emphasized, however, is that China needs not merely a new coalition 
government but an entire new civilization. For at least two decades 
this has been taken for granted whenever Chinese intellectuals dis- 
cuss the future of their country. They want neither old nor new, 
neither East nor West, neither Communism nor Capitalism, but a 
new civilization produced by a creative synthesis of the best elements 
in all of these. 

Both Russians and Americans are likely to have difficulty in un- 
derstanding this cosmopolitan tolerance of the modern Chinese 
intellectual when he discusses the future of his country. It seems, 
somehow, hardly decently patriotic. To understand it we need to 
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remember that this belief in compromise is deeply imbedded in the 
Chinese tradition. The Doctrine of the Mean is not only one of the 
most famous of Confucian classics; it is also a key to the understand- 
ing of much of Chinese life. Even more important, China’s present 
cultural situation makes necessary the wide-open consideration of 
all the different kinds of material available for building her new civ- 
ilization. She has had the misfortune (or is it good fortune?) of see- 
ing her ancestral residence blown down by the storm. Seeing her 
two most aggressive and self-confident neighbors each absolutely 
certain that his own house is the best possible and that his neighbor’s 
house is built of rotten material on sandy soil, China may perhaps be 
pardoned for mental reservations with regard to both of them. Fur- 
thermore, after careful examination, she is convinced that there is 
much in the foundations of her old structure that is remarkably good. 
Hence her decision to build rather than to rent or buy from others. 

Twenty-five years ago Sun Yat-sen prepared a blueprint for the 
political development of China which he called the Three Principles 
of the People. In this book Dr. Sun proposed that science, democ- 
racy and socialism be incorporated into a political system which must 
still be distinctively Chinese. The philosopher Liang Shu-ming fol- 
lowed with a book called The Cultures and Philosophies of East and 
West. In it he compared Chinese, Hindu, and Western cultures, and 
by it he stimulated innumerable Chinese students to join in the task 
of creating a new civilization for modern China. James Y. C. Yen and 
the late H. C. Tao both combine traditional and Western elements 
in their plans to educate the rural masses of China. Today every 
school in China includes both traditional Chinese and Western ele- 
ments in its curriculum and in the everyday life of its faculty and 
students. Every factory and business establishment uses or sells pro- 
ducts at least partly dependent on the Western type of industry. 
China has already begun the task of building her new civilization, 
and has no alternative to carrying it through to completion. 

Some parts of China’s new structure are already quite definite. 
The ancient foundations of social responsibility seem to most Chi- 
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nese to offer greater security to the common man than is provided 
by Occidental individualism. Western science with its technology 
is accepted with enthusiasm, but with reservations about some West- 
ern attempts to develop science into a philosophy or a religion. De- 
mocracy defined as government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people is fully accepted in principle, but with the stipulation 
that it must be worked out in Chinese rather than in Western terms. 
The emphasis is likely to be more on social responsibility than on 
individual freedom. Socialism similar to that of the present Labor 
Government in Britain is taken for granted by all parties, including 
the “conservative” Kuomintang. To be sure only small beginnings 
have so far been made in implementing these principles, but there 
seems little doubt that they will, in some form or other, be built mto 
the new Chinese civilization. The main outlines of the structure are 
agreed upon, the foundations are clearly marked out, and much of 
the material is already on the lot. That a sharp disagreement between 
rival contractors involving important differences in building speci- 
fications has temporarily disrupted building operations is unfortu- 
nate, but should not make us forget these facts. 

As we begin to understand the real nature of the Chinese crisis, 
we also gain new perspective with regard to China’s place in the cur- 
rent world situation. Thanks to Arnold Toynbee, Americans are 
increasingly aware of the fact that Western culture is only one of 
the five great living civilizations in our modern world. We have al- 
ready mentioned three of these, and need only add that the Chinese 
have long drunk deeply of the wisdom of India through Buddhism 
and that a majority of the people in Northwest China are Chinese 
Moslems. China is not only sending eager students to every impor- 
tant educational center in the world to gather materials for cultural 
rebuilding; she already has full-size working models of every im- 
portant cultural system on her own soil. 


Notes and Discussions 


“AUF WIEDERSEHEN” 


The late Charles Henry Rieber, long-time Dean at the University of Cali- 
fornia, used to tell of an experience with an Indian guide in the High Sierras. 
As they settled for the night, the Dean remarked on the song of the mountain 
stream and the beauty of the near-by snow fields. “Ah!” said the guide, “you 
hear with the near-hear, and see with the near-see. I hear with the far-hear 
and see with the far-see. I hear the turbulent river as it moves through the 
fertile lands it waters and then drops, spent at last, into the distant sea. I hear 
the boisterous winds as they drive before them the cloud-sheep to make the 
desert beyond blossom as the rose.” 

The guide did not sense the delicate consciousness of the man before him, 
for there was no one more sensitive to the voices of nature and the signifi- 
cance of human destiny than the modest Dean he was companioning. Of all 
one’s friends he was the greatest in the “far-see” and the “far-hear.” 

And this morning I hold within my hands his last treasured message: “Do 
not think of me as dead, but as a living, cheerful presence in your heart— 
Auf wiedersehen.” 

For all who knew him intimately and the thousands of students inspired 
by his teaching who glimpsed the depth of his character, the notes of his “far- 


hear” will awaken echoes in their hearts: “Auf wiedersehen.” 
ROLE; 


On April 26th, 27th and 28th Professor F. S. C. Northrop gave three sig- 
nificant lectures on the Olive Hill Foundation at the School of Philosophy. 
The titles of the lectures were: “International Policy for a War-Threatened 
World.” 


At the recent meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical Association, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President—Archie J. 
Bahm, University of Denver; Vice-President—David L. Miller, University 
of Texas; Secretary-Treasurer—Anna D. McCracker, University of Kansas; 
Executive Committee—Gerard Hinrichs, Tulane University, Cortell K. Hols- 
apple, Texas Christian University, and Cecil H. Miller, Kansas State College. 
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Along the Bookshelf 


THE LUXURY OF THOUGHT 


Tue Principtes or ReAsontnc. By 
D. S. Robinson. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 3rd. 
Rev. Ed. Pp. xviii-410. $3.00. 


This volume is the latest revision of 
the most widely known and most 
widely used elementary logic text 
based on the idealistic tradition. The 
standpoint taken is expressly that of 
Bradley and Bosanquet. 

Of most interest to teachers of logic 
will be the addition of many new ex- 
ercises. A new chapter on the logical 
significance of radar pips Professor 
Robinson regards as “the most impor- 
tant addition.” (xii) A selected bibli- 
ography of recent works relevant to 
logical theory has been appended. 
(400-402) 

This text is dedicated to the tradi- 
tional, non-symbolic logic. Of sym- 
bolic logic the author states: “It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most significant 
additions that has ever been made to 
the body of logical science.” (341) 

On the basis of actual class use this 
reviewer notes that introductory stu- 
dents find heavy going in the episte- 
mological and metaphysical discus- 
sions scattered throughout the vol- 
ume. It is this reviewer’s bias that the 
notion of “an implicative system,” 
which forms the basic idealistic frame- 
work of the text, cannot be adequate- 
ly presented on an elementary level. 
It requires more technical symbolic 
procedures. The beginning student 
gains only a very hazy impression of 
its meaning. 

Space allows only a few critical 
comments on the new chapter on 
“radar pips.” (379-394) The views of 
the late Ernst Cassirer are taken as 
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representative of recent logical posi- 
tivism. But the sentence “The mate- 
rial of our physical world is composed 
of sense data” (392) belongs to an 
older positivism and is not the view of 
the more recent school of logical em- 
piricists. Similarly, the discussion of 
signals and symbols seems an over- 
simplification of recent advances in 
the theory of signs. Further, the state- 
ment from Professor Lenzen, 


The most general definition of 
reality for science is that it is the 
universe of discourse of a con- 
ceptual system that serves to cor- 
relate and predict deterministic- 
ally or statistically, the data of 
experience (388) 


implies of the objects of the world 
neither that they are reducible to sense 
data nor that they are nothing but 


" logical constructs. 


Apart from these critical remarks, 
this text remains the best of the ele- 
mentary treatments of traditional 
logic. 

Cuartes E. Burrs 


CRITICAL THINKING. AN INTRODUCTION 
to Locic AND SctentiFIC METuHop. 
By Max Black. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. Pp. xv-402. $5.00. 


The field of the pedagogy of college 
logic continues a battleground of con- 
troversy between those who wish to 
present the subject as a purely formal 
and “analytic” discipline akin to 
mathematics and those who wish to 
identify it with the actual processes 
of reasonable belief and wisdom. The 
extremes are represented by the in- 
strumentalists, for whom thought is, 
as it has been expressed, simply 
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“trouble shooting,” and the pure sym- 
bolist group, among whom the log- 
ical positivists or scientific empiricists 
are now highly vocable, who would 
turn it into what appears to the unin- 
itiated as a course in black magic and 
esoteric glyph-reading. The extremes 
are, to most minds, objectionable, 
since they tend to turn students either 
into practical materialists or intellec- 
tualistic prigs. Professor Black’s Crit- 
ical Thinking is an introductory text 
in logic that attempts to steer between 
Charybdis and Scylla by recognizing 
the value of some facility in the use 
of formalistic logical symbols while 
also stressing the importance of the 
belief-function for logical beginners. 
His introduction of the formidable 
mathematical type of logical symbols 
is so deftly done by a process of creep- 
ing up to the subject that before the 
student knows it, he has become fa- 
miliar with at least its rudiments. The 
author nevertheless stresses the essen- 
tial aim of beginning logic as a useful 
discipline in actual thought. Thus the 
second section of the work is devoted 
to “Language”; and the third part, en- 
titled “induction and scientific meth- 
od,” is introduced with a chapter on 
“The grounds of belief.” The text 
seems to be a lively and interesting 
one, well adapted to the needs of the 
novice, and fortified by graphs, in- 
teresting illustrations, abundance of 
problems and exercises, and “compre- 
hension tests.” A useful glossary of 
terms is added. I have yet to discover 
a college text in logic, however, that 
does not tend to make an intellectual 
prig out of the customers. Even Pro- 
fessor Black lets us down after a hope- 
ful beginning in which he introduces 
the subject of the grounds of belief 
in an intriguing way. As usual “ex- 
perience” is defined in sensationalistic 
terms, without benefit of Augustine, 
Descartes, Wordsworth or St. Paul. 
Logicians have never discovered the 
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fact that we know our colleagues, our 
students, our friends and wives. Social 
knowing seems rudely overlooked and 
appears to be entirely extra-logical. 
This is not a criticism directed par- 
ticularly against the writer of this 
book; it is simply an omission that so 
far has doomed logic to at least a semi- 
academic and unrealistic sphere. As 
logic texts go, however, this is a very 


ood one. 
; WwW. 


Propuctive THINKING. By Max Wer- 
theimer. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Pp. ix-224. $3.00. 


The work of the late Max Wertheim- 
er, Productive Thinking, is concerned 
with the facts connected with crea- 
tive thought. He was optimistic 
enough to believe that thinking is not 


‘as rare nor so generally obnoxious as 


the critics frequently claim. He raises 
certain questions. What happens if 
one thinks productively? What may 
be the decisive steps to such thinking? 
How does it come about? What is the 
source of the vital spark? What are 
the surrounding conditions, the dif- 
ference between good and bad think- 
ing? What in general can be done to 
improve the quality and quantity of 
good thinking? The author believed 
that young people were really inter- 
ested in such problems but were illy 
taught because of traditional preju- 
dices and he called for a reconsidera- 
tion of basic issues. In order to call 


‘the issue, he discussed the two tradi- 


tional theories, that of traditional 
Logic, and the classical theory of As- 
sociationism. He then proceeded to 
discuss later and contemporary the- 
ories recognizing their importance 
but finding them far from satisfac- 
tory. With these shortcomings in 
mind, he studies the elementary prob- 
lems of geometry such as the area of 
the parallelogram, the problem of 
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vertical angles and then proceeds to 
the famous story of young Gauss as 
an illustration of productive thinking 
in a youth of six. Other examples fol- 
low, as of two boys at Badminton and 
a girl describing the relationships in 
her office, the way in which Galileo 
discovered the law of inertia, and fin- 
ally, the steps by which Einstein ar- 
rived at the Theory of Relativity. 
These illustrations serve to bring out 
certain oversights in the traditional 
methods such as the operations of 
grouping, centering and reorganiza- 
tion, which yield clearness of insight. 

The problems are approached with 
fresh outlooks which make the work 
a “must” for the teacher who would 
get out of the traditional groove and 
bring to his students something of the 
joy that attends intellectual discovery. 

Ralew, 


Tue ProsteM oF Cuoice. By William 
Henry Roberts. Ginn & Co., New 
York. Pp. 417. $3.00. 


The two adjectives most immediately 
suggested by this text are “compre- 
hensive” and “fresh.”” The author is 
not content with the familiar division 
into “theoretical” and “applied” eth- 
ics. He precedes both with a histor- 
ical review of ethical views and prac- 
tices, including the Oriental antece- 
dents of Hebrew ethics. The more 
distinctive section is devoted to a psy- 
chological analysis of the ethical per- 
son, both as an individual and in his 
group behavior. This section, he sug- 
gests, may be used either in its present 
place at the beginning or following 
the historical review. Under pressure 
of time, it might even be relegated to 
the status of an appendix. 

The freshness of the presentation 
derives from the author’s wealth and 
variety of source materials. Relevant 
grist appears in all sorts of places, not 
least in the more penetrating works 
of fiction and social analysis. 
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The author is not laboring to make 
a “case” for any controversial ethical 
viewpoint. He is aware of wide dif- 
ferences of approach and is not em- 
barrassed to acknowledge absence of 
definitive settlements of specific is- 
sues, or to insist on the preliminary 
nature of some lines of ethical in- 
quiry. His deeply religious convic- 
tions are clearly, yet unobtrusively, 
evident and should enjoy the respect 
of those undergraduates for whom he 
particularly writes. 

If the first demand upon a text is to 
bring an awareness of the breadth, 
complexity and inescapability of eth- 
ical thought and decision, The Prob- 
lem of Choice should meet a real 
need. 

DeHAR: 


PEOPLE IN Quanpartes. By Wendell 
Johnson. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Pp. xiv-532. $3.50. 


People in Quandaries has as its sub- 
title ““The Semantics of Personal Ad- 
justment,” and undertakes to show 
that most of our personal and social 
maladjustments arise out of the nature 
and structure of language. This is in 
the tradition of Korzybki’s “general 
semantics” which purports to be based 
upon a new set of principles which 
are non-Aristotelian. The irony of 
naming a movement which is based 
upon a rejection of the law of ex- 
cluded middle ““Non-Aristotelian” has 
evidently escaped most of the general 
semanticists. For a semanticist, the 
author is careless in failing to define 
some of his most important terms, 
and leads off with the statement that 
frustration is due to the fact that peo- 
ple are “Tdealists.” Perhaps there is no 
word in our language more ambigu- 
ous, yet he evidently uses it in the 
popular sense as applying to people 
who have high ideals. Because they 
have high ideals and often fail in 
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attaining them (for other reasons) 
their failure is attributed to their high 
ideals. The point is overlooked that 
the same individuals may have failed 
earlier and more miserably if they had 
not had ideals. He evidently means 
by using the word “idealists,” to de- 
note that class of people who are un- 
critical of their own powers and un- 
aware of their own limitations. We 
could doubtless produce empirical 
evidence that many people with high 
ideals and limited capacity become 
frustrated, but we could equally well 
produce evidence that people with 
great capacity and lack of ideals also 
become frustrated, but in a different 
way. Our results would depend large- 
ly upon the segment of the popula- 
tion from which our sample is chosen. 
This frustration of “idealists” in some 
peculiar way is all laid at the door of 
Aristotle who held to the principles 


of identity, excluded middle and con- 


tradiction. 

The fact that maladjusted people 
tend to take extreme either/or atti- 
tudes, for example, to desire either 
absolute success, or to admit absolute 
failure results from a complete mis- 
understanding and misapplication of 
the law of excluded middle not be- 
cause of it. Aristotle taught quite 
clearly the difference between con- 
tradictories and contraries; that there 
are degrees between contraries if not 
between contradictories. If Mr. John- 
son’s “idealists” have not learned this 
simple fact, it is not due to Aristotle 
but to a neglect in modern education 
of the elementary logical principles 
which he first expounded. 

After having rejected the law of 
excluded middle however, the author 
finds that he cannot get along with- 
out it, and his book is studded with 
neat dichotomies such as “Aristotelian 
and non-Aristotelian,” “allness and 
non-allness,” “identity and non-iden- 
tity,” “words and not-words,” etc. 
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In regard to the principle of Iden- 
tity a similar confusion exists. He is 
quite right in em hasizing the “proc- 
ess” character of reality as revealed 
in atomic physics, but to believe that 
this is new is to neglect the history of 
the atomic theory, and to suppose 
that process is as evident in all other 
sciences as in atomic physics, is to 
overlook elementary facts. Aristotle’s 
law of Identity never was intended to 
mean that change in physical objects 
was impossible; indeed in his biology 
he held to an evolutionary hierarchy 
in the various levels of organic life. 
The law of Identity is a logical, for- 
mal and semantic principle and means 
that symbols and terms may be used 
to symbolize any given referent and 
that they may be repeated in different 
contexts yet remain formally the 
same. 

A great deal is also made in this 
book of the fact that in modern sci- 
ence the differences are noted instead 
of the similarities. This, of course, de- 
pends upon what science we are dis- 
cussing, and what particular level 
of scientific development has been 
reached in that science. Some sci- 
ences, notably botany and some as- 
pects of zoology, are still largely in 
the classificatory stage, and conse- 
quently in order to classify we must 
notice the differences, but we must 
be equally keen on noticing the simi- 
larities. Otherwise what do we mean 
by the concept of “class”? Definition 
has always meant that the differenti- 
ating characteristics of that which is 
being defined must be noted, but also 
the essential generic similarities by 
reason of which the thing being de- 
fined belongs to a given genus. In 
fact, in Chapter XIII the author comes 
back to this admission when he speaks 
favorably of the accepted agreement 
by psychiatrists on a standard classi- 
fication of “mental” and nervous dis- 
orders. This agreement could not take 
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place on the basis of differences alone 
but must rest equally upon similarities. 

After having summarized the three 
basic premises of general semantics as 
“non-identity”—that the word is not 
the object (and incidentally it should 
be noted that this is a different use of 
the concept of Identity and has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the Aristote- 
lian law of Identity); “non-allness”— 
that the word does not represent all 
the object; and “self-reflexiveness”— 
that language is used to talk about 
language; he says: 


The probability principle follows 
directly from the three basic pre- 
mises of general semantics. It 
sums up the wisdom that truth 
is tentative, because all things 
change even though some things 
may change slowly and by im- 
perceptible degrees. Truth is 
tentative, because it is abstracted 
by human beings who are not in- 
fallible. The principle may be 
stated simply in some such words 
as these: In a world of process— 
and by creatures of process— 
predictions can be made only 
with some degree of probability, 
not with absolute certainty. 
(185-6) 

In some strange way the probabili- 
ty principle, the tentativeness of truth, 
the process nature of the world, the 
fallibility of humans, are shown to 
follow from the principles of general 
semantics. How they follow is by no 
means obvious. They do not follow 
historically since these facts were rec- 
ognized in the philosophy of science 
and theory of probability long before 
general semantics was ever heard of. 
They do not follow logically since 
the eee ie of general semantics 
are genera izations from the observed 
facts and the nature of language. 
What is meant is perhaps that there 
is no inconsistency in holding to both 
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and the facts which are observed 
quite independently of general se- 
mantics, but this in no way shows 
that the probability principle follows 
from these principles. 

All of these remarks are elementary 
and obvious and do not reflect upon 
those parts of the book which deal 
adequately with the importance of 
clarity of meaning; of asking the right 
questions if answers are to be expect- 
ed; the importance of understanding 
the process of abstracting; the meth- 
ods of improving communication be- 
tween the speaker and hearer; the ex- 
tensional devices for procuring opera- 
tional meanings; and the nature of 
maladjustments and the various tech- 
niques for overcoming them. 

H.L:S: 


Exnstein, His Lire anp Times. By 
Philipp Frank. Tr. by George Ros- 
en. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Pp. xi-298-xii. $4.50. 


At the meeting of the Royal Society 
in London, November sixth, 1919, Sir 
J. J. Thomson, then president of the 
Society, announced in his presidential 
address that Einstein’s Theory was 
“one of the greatest achievements in 
the history of human thought... the 
discovery of a whole continent of 
new scientific ideas.” That was a rad- 
ical statement in 1919 from which 
many scientists dissented. One easily 
recalls the efforts of some to discredit 
Einstein and his theory as the absurd 
maunderings of a crackpot but time 
has justified the remark of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. Perhaps 
the main reasons for the early misun- 
derstandings were due first of all to 
the revolutionary nature of the con- 
cept of Relativity. As Einstein him- 
self is said once to have remarked: 
what one learns before eighteen he 
puts down as experienced fact, what 
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he learns afterward is seen as theoret- 
ical. At any rate, unlearning what we 
have been taught is a far more diffi- 
cult task than learning. This intellec- 
tual inertia is what keeps educators 
drooling over exploded theories as if 
nothing had happened. The award 
that the University of Antwerp pre- 
sented to a prize scholar long after 
the discovery of America and the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe, was an 
Almagest which taught the flat earth 
of the Ptolemaic astronomy, still 
“good science.” Not only did scien- 
tists balk at the rude upsetting of old 
ideas, but the change from “observa- 
tion” to mathematical confirmations 
was also unsettling, and many minds 
were incapable of following Einstein’s 
mathematical reasoning. This led to 
the popular superstition that “only a 
dozen men” were able to grasp the 
principles of relativity, which is a 
practical experience to every hunter, 
fisherman, sportsman, or whoever 
deals with moving bodies. One other 
factor, delayed understanding on the 
part of scientists themselves and, if 
one may say so, kept even Einstein 
from the full understanding of the 
universal implications of his theory. 
This factor was the very general lack 
of philosophical training. Thus, what 
Professor Bowne used to call “the 
children of the dragon’s teeth” con- 
tinue to spring up though in dimin- 
ishing numbers, here and there, while 
men move toward a realization of the 
full implications of the new scientific 
discoveries. 

Einstein has been a specialist almost 
from birth, as his devotion to mathe- 
matics and physics led him from the 
beginning to devote himself with 
whatever interference he could avoid, 
exclusively to his favorite subjects. 
This early “specialization” delayed 
his graduation from the gymnasium, 
his admittance to the technical school 
and produced a one-sidedness he has 
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never been able to throw off. Of — 


course some one will rise to remark 
hotly that one second of Einstein’s 
“Jimitations” is worth more than a 
century of the reviewer's philosophy, 
which would probably be true. 

The fact remains that men some- 
times grasp, by what seems an un- 
earthly intuition, truths with implica- 
tions so vast as to require centuries 
for their unfolding. The possession of 
this intuition was what constitutes 
Einstein as one of the great men of 
the ages. 

A decreasing number of scientists, 
among whom are Einstein and Pro- 
fessor Frank, author of this book, 
continue to fight these larger implica- 
tions by denying that the new inter- 
pretation of reality can be of any in- 


terest, either to metaphysics or reli- _ 


gion. That is, though at the cost of 
absurdity, they hope to cling to the 
ancient dreams of materialism long 
after they have been bereft of mean- 
ing. This spirit is indicated when after 
the highest praise of his scientific 
standing (p. 262), the author goes out 
of his way in a manner too common 
to scientists, to slur Eddington as well 
as Jeans for their religious positions 
This is the scientific dogmatism that 
the late Pierre Lecomte du Noiiy 
touched off so brilliantly in his work 
P Homme Devant la Science who pro- 
nounces it a curious fact that up to 
the present science has offered no 
single explanation of the appearance 
of life on the earth: 


When it is a matter of the struc- 
ture of the atom, of the nature of 
the electron, of the positron, the 
proton, the neutron and other 
elementary particles, the scien- 
tist never hesitates to avow his 
ignorance. ... He pretends not 
to know, nor understand. He 
pretends to search. This is the 
scientific attitude. 
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But, on passing to the domain 
of life, the same physicist, full of 
modesty in that which concerns 
the things he knows, becomes as 
full of assurance and pride con- 
cerning the things of which he 
knows nothing." 


Thus it is, that many a modern sci- 
entist reducing the external world to 
a faith in personal sensations, affirms 
nothing but mental constructs, but 
knows and contends there is no God, 
and fights the idea in spite of the bet- 
ter opinion of the greatest scientists 
in his field. Usually this is done by 
building up for the slaughter a funda- 
mentalist caricature of God much as 
an opponent of science might ridicule 
the beliefs of the Alchemists. Me- 
chanistic physics has been notorious- 
ly used as disproof of religion, and 
now it is “gone with the wind,” re- 
ligion is denied all comfort in its 
defeat. 

After all this ruling out of the re- 
sults of the new definitions of reality 
from the concern of metaphysics and 
religion, and after Eddington has been 
properly slurred for belief in God, 
we are faced with mystery in Ein- 
stein’s own words: “The most incom- 
prehensible thing about the world is 
that it is comprehensible.” Which is 
the motto of the book. 


Amazement at this rational as- 
pect of nature turns into admira- 


1, .. quand il sagit de la structure de 
’atome, de la nature de V’électron, du posi- 
tron, du proton, du neutron, et des autres 
particules élémentaires, le savant mhésite 
pas 4 avouer son ignorance. . -. I] ne pre- 
tend pas savoir, ni comprendre. Il prétend 
chercher. C’est l’attitude scientifique. 

Mais dés que l’on passe au domaine de Ja 
vie, le méme physicien plein de modestie 
en ce qui concerne les choses qu’il connait, 
devient plein d’assurance et dorgueil en ce 
qui concerne les choses qu'il ne connait pas. 
(P, 161 and context) 
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tion; and this admiration is, in 
Einstein’s opinion, one of the 
strongest roots of religious feel- 
ing. 

When we speak of the exist- 
ence of a logical system that cor- 
responds to natural processes, the 
term “existence” means in every- 
day language only that there are 
thinking beings similar to men 
which can imagine such a sys- 
tem. If we speak of the “exist- 
ence” of such a system without 
relating it to a thinking being, it 
is an obscure mode of expression. 
If we do connect it with a think- 
ing being, we imagine more or 
less vaguely a being similar to 
man with superior intellectual 
capacities. Consequently, to speak 
of the “rationality” of the world 
always means to think vaguely of 
a spirit superior to man and yet 
similar to him. In this way Ein- 
stein’s conception of nature is re- 
lated to what is usually called a 
“religious” conception of the 
world. 


The author then adds Einstein’s own 
words: 
The most beautiful emotion we 
can experience is the mystical. It 
is the sower of all true art and 
science. He to whom this emo- 
tion is a stranger, who can no 
longer wonder and stand wrapt 
in awe, is as good as dead. To 
know that what is impenetrable 
to us really exists, manifesting it- 
self as the highest wisdom and 
the most radiant beauty, which 
our dull faculties can compre- 
hend only in their most primitive 
forms—this knowledge, this feel- 
ing, is at the center of true reli- 
giousness. In this sense, and in 
this sense only, I belong to the 
ranks of devoutly religious men. 


(283-284) 
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Perhaps in all this we have been too 
controversial but there is now great 
need for clarification in the scientific 
field and the children of the dragon’s 
teeth linger with us. 

Let not these facts, however, shut 
our eyes to the greatness of this book 
or to the service Professor Frank has 
done in giving us a biography of Ein- 
stein which is much more than bi- 
ography, a scientific event. It goes 
very far in explaining the doctrine of 
relativity in a way to be understood 
by all intelligent people. Format and 
printing are in accord with the best 
traditions of the Alfred A. Knopf 
Press. 

Redes 


Croce versus GENTILE. By Patrick 
Romanel]..S. F. Vanni, NewYork. 
Pp. 72. $2.00. 


Those interested in the neo-Hegelian- 
ism of the very recent past, with its 
strangely foreign flavor and equally 
strange vocabulary that seems to be 
speaking from another and far distant 
world, will enjoy this brief but pene- 
trating account of Italian philosophy. 
It is a polemical dialogue in which 
Croce attacks vigorously the “theolo- 
gizing philosophy” of Gentile only to 
find his own philosophy as “method- 
ology of history” denounced with 
equal vigor by his adversary. 

Professor Romanell prefaces his di- 
alogue by the statement that the past 
half-century of Italian philosophical 
journalism has been marked by po- 
lemic and argument, and this particu- 
larly in the case of Croce and Gentile, 
so near in their fight against positiv- 
ism yet so far removed in the details 
of their own idealism. Croce is quoted 
in the foreword as asserting: 


A philosopher when he really ab- 
stains from polemics and expres- 
ses himself as though he were 
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pouring out his own soul, has not 
even begun to philosophize. (7) 


The spirited, though rather abrupt, 
dialogue engages the philosophers in 
issues basic to their philosophy: log- 
ical, aesthetic, scientific, religious, 
ethical, and socio-political, with oc- 
casional references to the impact of 
their systems on Italian intellect and 
life, Gentile’s reform of education, 
Croce’s liberalism and anticlericalism 
and their relation to authoritarian 
Church and Fascist State. The reader 
gains the impression of authoritative- 
ness in this work; the dialogue is care- 
fully documented as a whole. He also 
gains the impression that there may 
be more than an accidental connec- 
tion between absolutistic idealism in 
philosophy and absolutism in church 
and state in the recent history of Italy. 

S. M. Mc. 


“DIVINE AND HUMAN 
READINGS” 


An IntrRopucTION To DIVINE AND 
Human Reapines. By Cassiodorus 
Senator. Tr. by Leslie W. Jones. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York, Pp. xvii-233. $3.00. 


Out of the hundreds of thousands of 
students who throng our “colleges of 
liberal arts” how few there are who 
know, or would care to know, how 
the department in which they register 
acquired its title. Least of all would 
many of them guess its origin to be at 
the beginning of the so-called Dark 
Ages. To Cassiodorus the subject of 
Leslie Webber Jones’ An Introduction 
to Divine and Human Readings must 
be accorded at least some of the re- 
sponsibility for gathering up the cur- 
riculum of polite studies under the 
title of “the Seven Liberal Arts,” a 
phrase first used by Martianus Capel- 
la. It is true also that the greater honor 
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must be accorded Boethius, his more 
scholarly and less politic colleague. 
Boethius, more intent on secular learn- 
ing, gathered together the erudition 
of his time, giving attention to the fa- 
mous “trivium” and “quadrivium” in 
such fashion as to make his book the 
text of the University curriculum for 
a thousand years. Oxford indeed con- 
tinued to teach Boethius’ “liberal arts” 
far into the eighteenth century. 

Cassiodorus had also his “seven lib- 
eral Arts” under the title De Nuptiis 
Mercurii et Philologiae, though he 
was largely dependent upon his con- 
temporary. His chief claim to fame 
rests perhaps upon his founding of 
the monastery in his native town for 
theological study and for his great in- 
terest in the illumination of manu- 
scripts. This latter was a work of in- 
describable value in the perpetuation 
of the learning of Greece and Rome. 
The present volume deals with this 
phase of his activities and is now first 
translated after’ fourteen hundred 
years. Book One on Divine Letters is 
an elementary introduction to the 
study of the Bible, the writings of the 
saints and advices for the dwellers in 
his monastic school. Book Two is his 
evaluation and definition of the “sev- 
en liberal arts” written as an intro- 
duction and not presenting their de- 
tailed content. 

It is difficult to think of his work 
apart from that of his great rival, for 
both held high place under Theo- 
doric, and while Boethius was un- 
doubtedly the greater of the two, he 
was betrayed by the very senators in 
whose cause he had jeopardized his 
own standing with the Emperor. Cas- 
siodorus was able to keep his position 
through a succession of political crises 
and to die at the serene old age of 
ninety-five. An examination of his 
letters, some of which are translated 
by Dr. Jones, give perhaps a clue. As 
Quaestor under Theodoric he had to 
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make complaint to Faustus, the prae- 
torian prefect, over delay in the ship- 
ment of crops from Calabria and 
Apulia to Rome. This was voiced in 
an all but endless succession of 
smooth, oratorical and pedantic phras- 
es, intended to deliver a rebuke with- 
out giving offence. As the editor 
writes: “Cassiodorus’ inflated style is 
a proper index of his character.” 
Why then this book? Its value lies 
in bringing to an age rapidly denud- 
ing itself of classicism, a knowledge 
and understanding which otherwise 
would be locked up in a “dead” Jan- 
guage, and to make it available to our 
modern partially educated scholars. 
RTE 


PrETRARCH: SONNETS AND Sones. Tr. 
by Anna Maria Armi. Introduction 
by Theodor E. Mommsen. Panthe- 
on, New York. Pp. xlii-521. $3.50. 


The Pantheon Press has put the liter- 
ary world under obligation by print- 
ing a new edition of Petrarch’s Son- 
nets and Songs, three hundred and 
sixty-six in all, on parallel pages so 
that one can easily compare the trans- 
lation with the Italian original. The 
work is Englished with great fidelity 
to the Italian, by Anna Maria Armi, 
and the presence of the original on 
the opposite page helps to restore 
some of the poetic feeling so certain 
to be lost in any translation. 

Anyone who has stood beside 
Laura’s Fountain, heard the nightin- 
gales in the nearby thicket, or dined 
on the trout of Vaucluse by the great 
water wheel under the grape arbor, 
will appreciate Petrarch’s sentiment 
in the choice of a dwelling place. He 
wrote a friend: 


I could not overcome my natural 
ingrained repugnance to Avig- 
non, that most wearisome of cit- 
ies. Therefore I looked about for 
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some bypath of retreat as a har- 
bor of refuge. And I found a 
narrow valley, delightful and se- 
cluded, called Vaucluse (fifteen 
miles from Avignon), where the 
Sorgues, king of all fountains, 
takes its rise. (Xx-xxi) 


Petrarch is famous as a lyrist of 
love but was much more than that. 
He was, along with Dante, a creator 
of modern Italian as a literary lan- 
guage. In stating the sources of his 
humanistic inspiration, he quotes the 
personalistic sentence of Augustine: 


“Men go abroad to admire the 
heights of mountains, and the 
mighty billows, and the long- 
winding courses of rivers, the 
compass of the ocean, and the 
courses of the stars—and them- 
selves they neglect.”. . . I closed 
the book, indignant with myself 
that at that very moment I was 
admiring earthly things—I, who 
ought to have learnt long ago 
from even heathen philosophers 
that there is nothing admirable 
but the soul—in itself so great 
that nothing can be great beside 
it. (xl-xli) 


With his personalistic insight came a 
prophetic fire which it would have 
been well for his countrymen to have 
remembered some six centuries later, 
and expressed in sonnet one hundred 
twenty-eight: 


Flattered by an idle part, 

You do not see and think that 
you can see, 

Who in bribed peoples expect 


love or trust. 


Nature did well provide for our 
weak state 

When she raised like a screen 

The Alps to guard us from the 
German rage. 
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But blind desire fought against 
good, blind sin 
Managed to adulterate 
A healthy body with the tares of 
age. (205) 
Theodore E. Mommsen has written 
a valuable and extended introduction 
and there is a complete index of first 
lines. 


ROE, 


Tue CorRESPONDENCE OF SiR THOMAS 
Morr. Edited by Elizabeth Frances 
Rogers. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. Pp. xxii-584. $7.50. 


Elizabeth Rogers’ Correspondence of 
Sir Thomas More is a work of much 
historical importance in that it brings 
together letters never before edited 
and practically the whole of More’s 
correspondence. The one exception is 
the group of forty letters readily ac- 
cessible in the Erasmi Epistolae of Dr. 
P. S. Allen, Mrs. Allen and Dr. Gar- 
rod. Many of these have been printed 
before in various collections now dif- 
ficult of access. To have them all so 
completely edited is, therefore, an im- 
portant achievement. The late Dr. 
Robert William Rogers, distinguished 
Orientalist and linguist, would surely 
be proud of this outstanding work of 
his scholarly daughter. 

The special value of this sort of 
thing is the picture it draws of human 
events as seen by contemporaries, and 
ungilded by the factionalism of time. 
There is the prejudice and partisan- 
ship of participants but in the perusal 
of these documents we get them first- 
hand with a vividness that they pos- 
sess in no other form. The sun-clear 
honesty of More, his noble scholar- 
ship, his faithful loyalty to his con- 
science, his sudden rise to position 
and his more sudden fall have all con- 
spired to make him a universal hero. 
His martyrdom served to gain him 
the belated recognition of sainthood. 
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As one reads he realizes something 
of the sharpness of a cruel and bitter 
age, the same greed for position which 
yet lingers in human ambitions, and 
the ever present willingness for be- 
trayal. All these appear even to those 
readers who do not readily command 
the Latin in which most of the letters 
appear. Most affecting are perhaps the 
letters to his children, and those of 
the final period which tell of the 
transition within a few brief hours 
from the most exalted place in the 
confidence of Henry VIII to confine- 
ment in the Tower and beheading 
there. It has always been the failing 
of tyrants to behead their best friends 
and most faithful servants because it 
is only such who give the right ad- 
vice without fear, favor, or fawning. 

More’s learning, his close connec- 
tion with the scholars of his time, his 
broad and liberal outlook have not 
only enhanced his reputation through 
the years but give to these letters a 
prime importance. Beyond that, to an 
age given so largely to a renewal of 
witch hunting, the liberality of his 
political views as particularly mani- 
fested in his Utopia is to us astonish- 
ing in the face of the despotism with 
which he was surrounded, and which 
yielded a tolerance to political phi- 
losophy today widely under the ban. 

Dr. Elizabeth Rogers as well as the 
publishers are to be commended for 
the production of this scholarly and 
beautiful work, with its attractive 
format, illustrations, bibliography and 
index. 


Bg eg 


On THE COMPOSITION OF PARADISE 
Lost: A Study of the Ordering and 
Insertion of Material. By Allan ls 
Gilbert. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill. Pp. x-185. 
$3.50. 

When Lamb was shown the manu- 
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script of Milton’s minor poems the 
experience moved him to exclaim: 


I had thought of the Lycidas 
as of a full-grown beauty—as 
springing up with all its parts 
absolute. . . . How it staggered 
me to see the fine things in their 
ore! interlined, corrected! as if 
their words were mortal, alter- 
able, displaceable at pleasure! as 
if they might have been other- 
wise, and just as good! ... I will 
never go into the workshop of 
any great artist again. 


It may be just as well that no com- 
plete workshop of Paradise Lost re- 
mained to disillusion Lamb. But evi- 
dence exists that Milton might have 
lingered in his workshop longer to 
minor advantage. Even nonscholarly 
readers perceive that the argument to 
certain books of the epic does not 
fully square with the content. Dr. 
Johnson noticed a flaw in chronology: 


The creation of man is repre- 
sented as the consequence of the 
vacuity left in heaven by the ex- 
pulsion of the rebels; yet Satan 
mentions it as “rife in heaven” 
before his departure. 


In lines 246-248 of Book VI Satan, on 
encountering Michael, is declared ex- 
plicitly to have “that day ... met in 
Armes No equal,” though in lines 
193-194 a blow from Abdiel had driv- 
en him back ten paces and beaten him 
to his knee. The end of Book II has 
Sin and Death building a bridge over 
Chaos; lines 282-382 of Book X have 
them again build it as if it had not ex- 
isted before. 

Professor Gilbert methodically ex- 
amines such discrepancies. Some of 
them seem due to Milton’s repeating 
or contradicting a detail used at a dif- 
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ferent stage of the long process of 
composition. Some are best explained 
as the insertion of new matter not 
completely reconciled to the earlier 
draft. All tend to show that even fore- 
thought as careful as Milton’s does 
not fix the arrangement unalterably 
in advance. Indeed, Professor Gilbert 
believes that the imagination of an 
author continues to be formulative 
and vital as he writes. Thus literary 
creation is a constant adjustment of 
what is planned to what is being sug- 
gested. Slight discrepancies do not 
spoil the work. They merely show 
that it is not perfect. That they are 
not eradicated is the less a reproach to 
an author when he has lost his eye- 
sight. 

From the clues in the Cambridge 
Manuscript and from the internal evi- 
dence of the epic as we have it Pro- 
fessor Gilbert is convinced that after 
beginning the work in one medium 
Milton recast it in another and that he 
altered it still further as his imagina- 
tion caught fire and his ideas deep- 
ened. What he first wrote was a play, 
with all the action taking place on 
earth. When he switched to an epic, 
he kept through long passages a basis 
of dialogue but wove in a sufficiency 
of narrative. Moreover he made hell 
and heaven the scene of vast happen- 
ings. The original epic order was 
chronological, the poem beginning 
with an account by Milton himself of 
the war in heaven and then proceed- 
ing to the creation of man. In revis- 
ing, Milton transferred these passages 
to Books V, VI, and VII, made them 
reminiscent, and gave them to Ra- 
phael. Books I and II, the power and 
beauty of which have sometimes been 
ascribed to priority in time of compo- 
sition, are here set down as an addi- 
tion after the author had fully hit his 
stride. Thus the Paradise Lost we ad- 
mire was not composed steadily from 
its first line to its last. It was appreci- 
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ably expanded and sweepingly rear- 
ranged. Of all the changes the happi- 
est was that to the epic form, which 
gave unchecked scope to the varied 
and mature abilities of the author. 

G. G. 


Tue EpicRAM IN THE ENGLISH RENAIS- 
saNcE. By Hoyt Hopewell Hudson. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton. Pp. x-178. $2.50. 


In 1923 a graduate student named 
Hoyt Hudson submitted to Cornell 
University a dissertation on “Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean Epigrams.” To 
this young man twenty-one years of 
teaching and research remained. His 
many activities during these years did 
not erase his purpose to make a study 
of the English epigram which should 
be his best professional achievement. 
A year as Visiting Scholar at the 
Huntington Library in 1934 was ap- 
parently the incentive through which 
he began the actual revision and ex- 
pansion of his dissertation. He had 
completed three and a half chapters, 
and had accumulated countless but 
unorganized notes for perhaps three 
times as many chapters more, when 
other duties diverted him from a task 
he was never to resume. The three 
and a half chapters are issued in this 
posthumous volume. 

Fragmentary though the work is, 
it constitutes the most careful and en- 
lightening study yet made of the epi- 
gram in England till the seventeenth 
century. Chapter I considers the na- 
ture of the epigram. Though the spe- 
cies are many, they are pretty well 
covered by the definition in the New 
English Dictionary: 


A short poem ending in a witty 
or ingenious turn of thought, to 
which the rest of the composi- 
tion is intended to lead up. 
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Our latter-day idea of the form al- 
most ignores the preparation and em- 
phasizes only the point; not so was 
the concept of earlier centuries. Chap- 
ter II analyzes the Latin epigrams of 
the great early master, Sir Thomas 
More. These vary in length from two 
to fifty lines, 


range from moralistic truisms to 
keen personal satire and include 
commendatory and_ sepulchral 
pieces, both serious and satirical. 


(79) 


They were afterward so often trans- 
lated, utilized in collections, and 
echoed in Latin and English verses by 
other writers that their influence 
would be hard to overstate. Chapter 
III passes in review the scholarly epi- 

rammatists after More, properly giv- 
ing chief heed to John Parkhurst. ‘The 
unfinished Chapter IV probes the in- 
teresting cultivation of the epigram in 
schools and colleges. According to 
the editors the unpublished notes 
show that the remaining sections 
would have revised and augmented 
the Cornell manuscript even more ex- 
tensively than the chapters appearing 
in this volume. 

G. G. 


SmirH UnsBounp: A CONVERSATION 
Piece. By Ernest Nevin Dilworth 
and Walter Leuba. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. Pp. 181. $2.50. 


During World War II a Princeton in- 
structor in English who served with 
the infantry in Europe and a super- 
visor of editing and information on a 
Pennsylvania board began a conver- 
sation by post. The gradually emer- 
ging theme was the unbinding of 
Smith, the average college freshman. 
On this subject, as on many related 
or subsidiary to it, the two men dif- 
fered, were in partial accord, and felt 
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their way to substantial agreement. 
Now they have taken key passages 
out of the envelopes to place them in 
cloth binding. 

Both men are strong for poetry, 
which they thus define for Smith’s 
benefit: 


Whenever somebody says exact- 
ly what he means to say, and you 
understand exactly what he has 
said, and it makes one damned 
bit of difference to you that it 
has been said—all three condi- 
tions must be met—you’ve come 
upon poetry, whatever the lan- 
guage, whatever the time, what- 
ever the source. And don’t let 
anyone tell you otherwise. (179) 


Both men are humanists who want 
Smith and his compeers to acquire 


a common knowledge which will 
to some extent assure .. . a com- 
mon channel of communication 
for the rest of their lives, and an 
intelligible basis for all social ac- 
tivity of whatever nature. (97) 


The upshot of their discussion is, 
first, a list of men and books, fourteen 
items in all, out of which young minds 
“vould derive and assemble the whole 
material of education through the six- 
teenth year” (96-98) and, second, a 
list 


of the major human symbols, 
those most persistently valued by 
people past and present, as well 
as most significant to man both 
as individual and as neighbor. 
(168-171) 


The list further shows with what 
vocations, human interests, fields of 
study, and art each symbol is natu- 


rally connected. 
G. G. 
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SELECTED PorMs OF SIDNEY LANIER. 
With a preface by Stark Young. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Pp. xvii-146. $2.50. 


Here in an attractively bound and 
printed volume the publisher who, 
time out of mind, has been most 
closely connected with Lanier brings 
together the poems which have place 
either among the best or, for one 
reason or another, among the best 
known. Without attempting a new 
appraisal of Lanier, we may say that 
the collection adequately represents 
one of the finest spirits in American 
poetry and one of the ablest inno- 
vators in the technique of rhythm 
and stanza. 

It is unfortunate that, after the 
painstaking work done by the Cen- 
tennial Edition in establishing the text 
of the poems, the present selections 
should be based upon the volume of 
1884. Also some of the prefatory 
statements do not square with known 
facts: neither Sidney nor Clifford 
Lanier was “put in charge of a block- 
ade runner,” and Sidney spent only a 
little over three months, rather than 
five, in Point Lookout Prison. The 
preface, however, is charmingly writ- 
ten and should draw new readers into 
the orbit of Lanier. 

G. G. 


STUDIES ON VoOLTAIRE with Some Un- 
published Papers of Mme. du 
Chatelet. By Ira O. Wade. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton. Pp. 
ix-244. $3.00. 


With all the tide of writing on Vol- 
taire and the frequent references 
which authors have made to Voltaire’s 
relations with Madame du Chatelet 
there has continued to be sparse un- 
derstanding of the fullness of literary 


influence which she exercised over 
Voltaire’s own writing. In this volume 
of Studies on Voltaire, Professor Wade 
supplements his previous volume on 
Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet by 
presenting some unpublished papers 
of the latter which Voltaire carried 
with him from Cirey to Paris, Berlin, 
Geneva and Ferney. 

The Voltaire library was purchased 
intact by Catherine the Great of Rus- 
sia. (The only exception the writer 
has ever known is the volume of the 
Life of Hobbes which contains some 
notes in Voltaire’s own hand and 
which is in the School of Philosophy 
Library.) The papers of Madame du 
Chatelet had lain unnoticed in the 
Leningrad library since Voltaire’s 
death. They comprised a partial trans- 
lation of Mandeville’s Bees, a chapter 
on optics, and three chapters of a 
work on grammar. These discoveries 
call for a reopening of the question 
of the influence of Mandeville upon 
the prophet of Ferney as well as the 
contribution of du Chatelet’s essay on 
Optics to Voltaire’s work on Newton; 
and her La Grammaire Raisonée calls 
for a new estimate of his work as 
grammarian. 

All students of Voltaire will feel the 
need of consulting this newly discov- 
ered material. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, AMERICAN Hvu- 
MANIST. By Karl Lehmann. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. ix-273. $4.50. 


We should not forget that to the des- 
potic, monarchic days of his time, 
Thomas Jefferson’s democracy was 
by many considered dangerously rad- 
ical. Although more perhaps than any 
other one man he laid the foundations 
of the American Republic, he was in 
his time abused and misrepresented. 
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It is only now when two hundred 
years have passed since his birth, that 
his gigantic stature is becoming bet- 
ter recognized. In Lehmann’s book, 
Thomas Jefferson, American Human- 
ist, we have one of the most fascinat- 
ing and valuable of contemporary 
lives of the author of the Declaration 
of Independence. This is not because 
other good biographies have not been 
written but rather because this work 
emphasizes Jefferson’s intellectual 
progress. 

It has been said of John Adams, 
first, his chief rival and opponent, 
later, an admiring friend, that the 
child Adams was able to read Greek 
at six. Surely it is true that the sec- 
ond President was proud of his Greek 
and not a little snobbish with respect 
to it. While John Adams proceeded 
to look on his education as finished 
with his college diploma and to for- 
get his Greek, the slower but more 
assiduous Jefferson proceeded to 
strengthen his knowledge as long as 
he lived. Adams had finally to recog- 
nize the Jeffersonian superiority in 
this respect. 

In this age of quick and easy edu- 
cation through the study of statistics 
and the neglect of the humanities, it 
is of the highest importance that our 
young people should read this life of 
Jefferson. Here we have very clearly 
set forth the intellectual development 
which through classical studies made 
this most “practical” man of the Rev- 
olution the greatest leader of his 
people. 

The diversity of his interests was 
amazing. Sufficiently well-read to pro- 
nounce Bacon, Locke and Newton, 
three of the greatest men in contrast 
with Hamilton’s opinion that Caesar 
was the greatest, the difference of 
opinion is a revelation both of char- 
acter and of wisdom. He was a polit- 
ical philosopher as well, and to his 
gift for statesmanship, he added those 
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of creative architecture, and educa- 
tional founder. He was the founder 
of the University of Virginia. The 
unorthodoxy of his religious views 
was a scandal to dogmatic believers, 
but his pronouncements in this line 
carried an appeal for a simple adher- 
ence to the ethics of the gospel. To 
him Jesus was the greatest individual 
of history. Above all he was the 
prophet of freedom and out of the 
greatness of his faith emerged a na- 
tion founded on new ideals. “Violence 
—military, civil or ecclesiastical—” 
could, according to Jefferson, “only 
temporarily repress truth and reason 
which are eternal.” 

We must disagree with the author’s 
statement that “Jefferson exaggerated 
the actual historical influence of Pla- 
tonism on Christiatity,” (85) if by 
that he means that church theology 
was not in the first few centuries 
largely set by Platonism and neo- 
Platonism. The aristocratic influences 
of Platonism were plainly evident not 
only in the introduction of philosoph- 
ical absolutism apparent in the Fourth 
Gospel, but also in the early organiza- 
tion of the Church, neither of which 
influences has Christianity been able 
as yet to cast off. Organized religion 
is yet so far from the simplicity of its 
Founder as to be at times unrecog- 
nizable. So even in the field of the- 
ology, however repugnant Jefferson’s 
Deism may be, we have to hand him 
something for insight. Despite his 
sometime reputation for infidelity, he 
continued to adhere to and attend a 
Christian church. This we cannot be- 
lieve, in view of his character, he 
would have done had he not been 
convinced that he was essentially 
Christian. So much remains to be 
written concerning this biography of 
Jefferson that it is difficult to leave 
the subject. The value of the work is 


all out of proportion to its brevity. 
R. T.F. 
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La Poesia Inglese, ed il Suo Contribu- 
to alla Conoscenza Dello Spirito. 
(Ene.isH Poetry, AND Its ContTRI- 
BUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
Spirit.) By Leone Vivante. Val- 
lechi Editore, Firenze, Italy. Pp. 
542. Lire 650. 


That poetry at its best is often an in- 
tuitive philosophy is probably now 
fairly well recognized, but studies 
which show the philosophical impli- 
cations of the work of specific poets 
are none too common. The present 
work is a notable example of a thor- 
ough and penetrating study designed 
to make explicit the philosophic con- 
cepts embodied in representative po- 
etry of some seventeen of the best 
known English poets. The discussion 
is given in Italian, of course, but the 
poetry is presented in both the Eng- 
lish original and an Italian translation 
which is accurate and direct. 

With remarkable unanimity all the 
poets were seeking that inner reality 
of experience, whether of the self or 
of the universe, which is called the 
spirit. Perhaps Keats more than any 
other among the poets participates in 
the nature of the artist and comes into 
closest relation with the spirit while 
contemplating the “Grecian urn” and 
interpreting its beauty. On this occa- 
sion especially he recognizes the spirit 
as the most intimate character or the 
eternal itself within beauty—and 
within truth. The spirit is revealed to 
Shelley, as to the Renaissance poets, 
through woman; Coleridge sees it 
above all in contemplative liberty; 
Blake and Wordsworth in children; 
William Collins in simplicity; Milton 
and Thomas Gray in inspiration, 
Shakespeare in the image of Ophelia 
borne by her singing and her grace 
and innocence upon the fatal waters. 
We may add that the spirit, that is to 
say, primal causality, in its intrinsic 
and inexhaustible richness, is in Shake- 
speare independent of the author in 
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the highest degree. (Paraphrased 
somewhat from 329.) Tennyson feels 
strongly that all things perceived call 
constantly for a unique, rich, and 
simple cause in which the senses are 
“mixed” and the passions meet as a 
center, and from which they radiate. 
The central force is the principle it- 
self of unity and of creation—an ever- 
originating liberty in which indeter- 
mination and form are the double 
aspect of a unique, irreducible reality. 
It would seem that here is unmistak- 
ably expressed the man Tennyson, 
with his poetry, and his philosophy 
rather than in the frequent religious 
allusions and problems which have 
been emphasized by Hallam in his 
Memories. (377-8) 

It should be evident how absurdly 
inadequate are those pseudo-theoret- 
ical constructions which, with the 
avowed purpose of passing judgment 
on poetry and art, appeal to concepts 
in which the basic nature of thought 
is lost sight of or ignored. Art can be 
evaluated critically only in relation 
to the deepest nature of thought. The 
worst conditions for the criticism of 
art and literature exist when the unity 
of values, which is the spirit, is not 
taken into account. A cloud of philo- 
sophic barbarism, false profundity, 
and elaborate superficiality has con- 
tributed to sterilize the literary life of 
the whole world. It bodes ill for the 
intellectual as well as the political life 
of England when such poets as Shel- 
ley, for example, are neglected. It is 
only through the philosophic study 
of the profound nature of thought 
that the lovers of poetry, since the 
age of innocence has been lost, can 
combat fatal modes and doctrines. 
(291-2) 

When the inner or philosophic sig- 
nificance of poetry is thus made ex- 
plicit, its beauty and richness are re- 
vealed to a degree hitherto unsus- 
pected. 

M. M. T. 
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CoNnFESSIONS OF AN UN-comMon AT- 
TORNEY. By Reginald L. Hine. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xix-268. $4.00. 


Mr. Hine in Confessions of an Un- 
common Attorney owns up to a 
double life, in one being a solicitor 
and in the other an antiquarian. How 
the two are inextricably intermingled 
comes out in this charmingly humor- 
ous “confession.” Member of an Eng- 
lish law firm in existence since the six- 
teenth century, he has had access to 
centuries of legal documents, wills, 
trials, scandals and murders, and all 
these in the added light of contempo- 
rary law practice which enables him 
to draw forth things comic and tragic, 
new and old, from the reticule of ex- 
perience. The first part of the book is 
devoted to “Life in the Law,” and 
how interesting, instructive and amus- 
ing this can be is disclosed only in the 
reading. Treasures in the attics and 
scandals in the cellars, godly as well 
as cantankerous clients, searches for 
next of kin, coffee house confidences 
and the revelations of parish registers, 
civil and uncivil letters, of husbands 
and wives as united contradictions, 
breaches of promise, legal jargon and 
attorney’s anecdotes keep the reader 
on edge from first to last. 

In a cupboard he discovered the 
draft of a Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons in 1770 which 
ran: 


.. . forbidding any woman “to 
impose upon, seduce, or betray 
into Matrimony any of His Maj- 
esty’s subjects by means of scent, 
paints, cosmetic washes, artificial 
teeth, Spanish wool, iron stays, 
hoops, high-heeled shoes, or bol- 
stered hips.” Any marriage so 
contrived was to be null and void. 


(7) 


Without diminution of interest he 
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passes to “Life Outside the Law” and 
here discloses the gems he has picked 
up as an antiquarian man of letters. 
His antiquarian interests have cen- 
tered in his home village of Hitchin 
and it is amazing how far so small a 
candle threw its beams. He describes 
the raising of volunteers against the 
threatened Napoleonic invasion and 
the training of young officers by 
means of toy soldiers in the “eighteen 
manoeuvres” including direct and 
oblique marching, facing, wheeling 
and countermarching. This is Bunker 
Hill all over again and reminds us of 
the more practical way used by Cap- 
tain Abe Lincoln in the Blackhawk 
War of dismissing his troops on one 
side of the fence and reassembling 
them on the other. He writes of his 
finds as a bibliophile in out-of-the- 
way places and his experiences with 
school masters, parsons and literary 
celebrities. It’s a long time since this 
reviewer has essayed to read a second 
time what he had once carefully read 
in toto but this book was the one 
which captured us and none of our 
readers will want to miss it. 
Reel. Be 
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REMAKING THE Mopern Minp. By 
Carl F. H. Henry. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Ra- 
pids, Mich. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


Dr. Henry has been Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion at the North- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, since 1943, and his book is 
intended for classroom use in courses 
in the philosophy of religion. He is a 
conservative theologian who believes 
that “revelational theism affords a 
lucid and compelling answer” to the 
persistent problems of contemporary 
philosophy. (7) This is the position 
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represented b the American Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches and the 
National Association of Evangelicals 
in contrast with the modernism of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The 
author also sharply contrasts his re- 
velational theism with personalism. 
He takes issue with Dr. Brightman’s 
conception of a finite God on the 
ground that it does not adequately 
support moral optimism. And he com- 
plains that personalism lacks a satis- 
factory seg we of sin and contains 
an element of scepticism. “Personal- 
ism must move ahead to yet higher 
ground before it can save man from 
the animalistic plight to which con- 
temporary naturalism has condemned 
him.” (260) 

The book consists of ten chapters. 
The last three chapters contain the 
author’s constructive philosophy un- 
der the titles ““The Reasonableness of 
Christianity,” “The Problem of Mor- 
ality,” and “The Remaking of the 
Modern Mind.” In the seven chapters 
that are essentially critical he attacks 
evolutionary naturalism. Especially 
characteristic of his procedure is his 
criticism of the theory of levels in 
Chapter VI. He groups together such 
different philosophers as Bergson, 
Samuel Alexander, Lloyd Morgan, 
Smuts, C. A. Strong, Sellers, Drake, 
and Edmund Noble. He then ex- 
pounds the views of the first three of 
these thinkers in about ten pages. 
This is followed with a series of 
refutations, the arguments being 
drawn from the writings of W. R. 
Matthews, A. C. Garnett, G. F. 
Stout, A. C. Knudson, McDougall, 
Joad, Barry, and others. This covers 
about fifteen pages. He concludes 
with one clinching refutation of his 
own which is that “the theory of 
levels . . . comes upon the scene as a 
competitor and not a forerunner of 
the Christian world-life view.” And 
he adds: “It threatens, as the non- 
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revelational philosophy of the new 
world mind, to rival Christianity.” 
(167) hace a 

The reviewer sympathizes with Dr. 
Henry’s theistic convictions, but why 
does he not utilize modern knowl- 
edge, as do many distinguished con- 
temporary scientists and philosophers, 
to support such convictions? By so 
doing he could escape from the ob- 
scurantism of revelational theism, and 
move freely in the liberal atmosphere 
of a rational philosophical theism. 

DSi 


Tue AFFIRMATION OF IMMORTALITY. 
By John Haynes Holmes. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. viii-75. $1.50. 


The Ingerso] Lecture on Immortality 
for 1946 does not make a big volume, 
but it is a welcome one. Dr. Holmes 
himself calls it “a kind of summary” 
of forty years’ preaching and writing, 
and he is willing “to submit it as (his) 
last testament on the subject of im- 
mortality.” (69) 

The lecture does not pretend to be 
a closely reasoned argument, but is 
indeed an “affirmation” with argu- 
ments attached. Dr. Holmes adminis- 
ters a rebuke to dogmatic materialism 
for its methodological question-beg- 
ging, and gently chides those who 
seek proof of the continuing spiritual 
in material signs. He would no more 
pretend to prove immortality by rigid 
logic than he would attempt such a 
proof of his own existence. He feels 
that mystical experience should be 
granted some real evidential value. 
The time-transcending nature of ex- 
perience, James Martineau’s argu- 
ment from man’s over-endowment 
for a mere bodily and terrestrial exis- 
tence, the fulfilment and conservation 
intrinsic to intelligible value — all 
these demand the immortality of man 
for their reasonable interpretation. At 
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any rate, we should be consistent; we 
should either accept immortality as a 
well-supported hypothesis or forth- 
Snes deny the reality of the spiri- 
tual. 

We wonder just a bit if the testi- 
mony of the Teacher from Nazareth 
might not strengthen the affirmations 
even of Plato and Laotze. But we 
have that testimony, anyway. We 
welcome this earnest and gracious 
affirmation by a great spirit. 

D. H.R. 


Wrat Is a Man? By Robert Russell 
Wicks. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Pp. xxi-224. $2.75. 


The Dean of the Chapel at Princeton 
University subtitles these sermoniz- 
ing lectures, “A Design for Living 
That Makes Sense.” They are built 
around the Lord’s Prayer which the 
author regards as “the most universal 
formula for understanding human na- 
ture that is known to our bewildered 
race.” Whether the Lord’s Prayer 
lends itself so readily to this function 
for people of differing temperaments 
and cultural backgrounds is beside the 
point. Certainly Dean Wicks is an 
expert homiletician, and the religious 
position which he here expounds is 
both liberal and liberating for those 
standing in the Christian frame of ref- 
erence. It can be highly recommended 
to the younger college student who is 
still in search of a religious point of 
reference that can be progressively 
enlarged. In trying to help men find 
themselves by asking “What is a 
man?” the author has drawn ably 
upon his own counseling experiences 
as well as modern psychology. 
F. H. R. 


Tue Luminous Trait. By Rufus M. 
Jones. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. vii-165. $2.00. 
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In Rufus M. Jones’ many books one 
can always expect to find something 
of the vitality and vigor of the mys- 
tics about whom he writes so enthu- 
siastically. Unfortunately too many 
Christians still tend to interpret the 
so-called “essence of Christianity” in 
terms primarily of a Paul, an Augus- 
tine, a Luther, or a Calvin. Protest- 
ants especially are prone to show a 
large amount of ignorance regarding 
men who lived after Paul or before 
Luther. The great mystics of the 
Christian church and those theolo- 
gians who have not been ashamed to 
admit some indebtedness to the mys- 
tics are a perennial testimony to the 
fact that the essence of Christianity is 
never a dogmatic or “fixed” essence, 
but is rather a continuing concern for 
deeper explorations in the life of the 
spirit of man. In fourteen brief chap- 
ters—written in a popular style—Dr. 
Jones has presented to the non-tech- 
nical reader some of the “great spirits” 
of Christianity who have not always 
been seen in their greatness. 
H. R: 


Tue Meptator. Pp. 624. $6. THE 
Divine Imperative. Pp. 728. $6.50. 
Man IN Revort. Pp. 564. $6. By 
Emil Brunner. Tr. by Olive Wyon. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 


The simultaneous appearance on the 
bookshelves of these three works of 
Dr. Brunner is a theological event, 
a true proclamation of the Word. For 
too long they have been too little 
available. 

The central theme of The Mediator 
(Der Mittler, 1927) is that the Eter- 
nal God has spoken to man in His 
incarnate Word: Jesus Christ. 
“Through God alone can God be 
known” is the reiterated underlying 
thesis. God cannot be found by man, 
He must Himself speak—in language 
at once adequate to its message and 
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intelligible to human hearts (minds 
included). Man’s reach for knowl- 
edge is through rational categories, 
but no such categories can reach 
across the absolute distance separating 
the human (above all, the “fallen” 
human) and the Divine. The Divine 
Truth is sui generis, personal, trans- 
cending all generalizations. Hence, 
the God-revealing Word must be per- 
sonal, actual, decisive, “once-for-all.” 
The Logos-Word appears “irrational” 
to the logos of natural human thought. 
It can be apprehended only by the 
recognition of faith which stands 
committed in its “being-in-decision” 
before God. 

Dr. Brunner’s doctrine of the In- 
carnation reveals the independent 
vigor of his thought. As historical 
event, the Incarnation is viewed his- 
torically, like any other historical 
event. Its unique revealing character 
is known only to the insight of faith. 
To the natural mind, the disguise is 
complete. Therefore, to play up the 
miraculous, especially the near-magi- 
cal, is not to take the Incarnation 
seriously; it is to know Christ “after 
the flesh” rather than “in the flesh.” 
It has been suggested that the author 
is thus enabled to avoid committing 
himself on such matters as the Virgin 
Birth and the Empty Tomb. What 
Dr. Brunner is concerned to avoid is 
the confusion of the naturally his- 
torical with the incarnate Eternal; 
to insist upon any obvious “special” 
character of any historical item in 
this context is to qualify the com- 
pleteness of the “in the flesh.” In the 
whole of the Incarnation events, 
something is transacted which “abro- 
gates” the complex of causality and 
decision which is history; revelation 
and reconciliation are brought to 
man; but the natural historian sees 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

The author insists that what hap- 
pened was a genuine transaction; re- 
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conciliation is no mere removal of 
erroneous human judgments about 
God’s attitude. He finds no “theory” 
of the Atonement completely satis- 
factory—after all, they are human 
theories of the ways of God. 

The Divine Imperative (Das Gebot 
und die Ordgungen, 1932) will be 
considered for its solid massiveness. 
The book attempts to answer the 
question: “What is the believer to do 
in this world?” And the answer is an 
explication of the requirements of 
love and service to God in the life- 
situation. For there is, ultimately, but 
one commandment: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God .. .” But to 
love God means to obey Him—ac- 
cording to our “Calling.” Luther’s 
rediscovery of the Calling (Beruf) 
is central; much of the book consists 
in analysis of the working out of this 
Calling in the “Orders” (communi- 
ties of action—family, state, church, 
etc.) in which a large part of our 
response to the Divine Command 
must take place. Particularly careful 
are the analyses of these “official” 
qualifications of the personal, uncon- 
ditional love-expression which is the 
primary demand of human fellow- 
ship. A clear distinction is drawn be- 
tween proper penitence for our 
common responsibility for the total 
sinful situation which limits us, and 
an equally proper “good conscience” 
about participating in such collec- 
tively sinful acts as may at any mo- 
ment be the best act possible. While 
a place is made for individual and 
group witness of non-cooperative 
protest, and there is strong insistence 
on concern for all possible change 
for the better, Dr. Brunner is em- 
phatic in condemnation of unrealistic 
and Pharisaical attempts to keep one- 
self “pure” by holding aloof from the 
common life. Luther himself could be 
no more severe in the arraignment of 
monastic ego-centrism. The Christian 
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should indeed not be of the world, 
but he should be im it, with all his 
might. 

In Man in Revolt (Der Mensch in 
Widerspruch, 1937), the “fundamen- 
tal idea” is 


. . that even the unbeliever is 
still related to God, and there- 
fore that he is responsible, and 
that this responsibility is not put 
out of action even by the fullest 
emphasis upon the generous 
grace of God... (11) 


Man, as he is, is in contradiction— 
to God and to himself; his salvation 
means the “annulment” of that con- 
tradiction by the redeeming grace of 
God. In developing the picture of 
man’s sinfulness and redemption, Dr. 
Brunner denies the validity of the 
“substance” theory of man’s consti- 
tution. A man is one, total, continu- 
ing being, constituted by his respon- 
sible “being-in-decision” before God. 
This constitution may be corrupted, 
but not lost. There is always a point 
of contact (Anknuepfungspunkt) at 
which God’s re-call to responsible 
love can be made. In spite of the 
complete vitiation which is man’s 
rebellion, he is, by God’s grace, still 
reachable through natural insight, 
the Law, and the Gospel. 

Dr. Brunner here re-emphasizes his 
opposition to all dualistic depreca- 
tion of things “natural.” In this con- 
nection he stresses both man’s proper 
feeling of sympathy with all creation 
and the implication of the Christian 
doctrines of Resurrection as over 
against pagan doctrines of an Im- 
mortality which means the release of 
a spirit naturally good from the pri- 
son of sinful flesh. 

It is evident that one should think 
well before trying to place Dr. Brun- 
ner in a “school.” He is “dialectical” 
in that he stresses the “conversation” 
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between God and man. He scarcely 
approaches the “paradox” character 
of Kierkegaard’s thought, even in in- 
sisting that truth can only appear “‘ra- 
tional” if viewed from the top down. 
He is definitely not a Fundamentalist 
(he has no use for Biblical literalism), 
nor does he follow any “orthodox” 
line. He is Bibliocentric, as Luther 
was, and with the latter’s freedom; 
he accepts Biblical criticism, without 
finding the Word threatened thereby. 
For all his thinking, the “personal” is 
fundamental. 

Even nineteen hundred pages leave 
some unfinished business. The idea of 
the “Fall” as a presupposition of 
man’s empirical history could well be 
expanded. The exposition of “Chris- 
tian freedom” (especially in Afan in 
Revolt) properly denounces both de- 
terminism and indeterminism, but the 
positive content is disappointing. 
Augustine’s 70n posse peccare is evi- 
dently some sort of key to his 
thought, but we are left awaiting a 
key to the key. The relation between 
the “transaction” of the Incarnation 
and the continuing work of the Holy 
Spirit is left a question-mark; did or 
did not the Incarnation events ex- 
haust the historical loci of Redemp- 
tion? 

We are deeply indebted to the 
spirit and the scholarship of these 
works. The critical comments alone, 
ranging over the history of the 
Church and its faith, would be worth 
careful study. The theology of Emil 
Brunner has become a landmark of 
the theology of our day. 

D. H.R. 


CurisT IN THE Drama. By Fred East- 
man. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. x-174. $2.50. 


This little book of 174 pages is a 
valuable contribution to the field of 
Christian education. The author is 
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professor of BigeTaPaY and Drama 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Professor Eastman conceives his 
task as an effort to discover the in- 
fluence of Christ in representative 
dramas of England and America. 
Shakespeare and George Bernard 
Shaw primarily are chosen from the 
former while American drama is rep- 
resented by Eugene O'Neill, Marc 
Connelly and Thornton Wilder. The 
book also contains a chapter on 
“Drama in the Modern Church,” and 
‘a valuable appendix which lists an- 
cient, medieval and modern plays 
which are recommended by the au- 
thor to those interested in the influ- 
ence of religion on the drama. 

The book is of particular value in 
that it emphasizes the moral and re- 
ligious aspects of selected British and 
American dramas. It would appear to 
the reviewer, however, that the title 
of the book is a misnomer. It is not 
so much Christ in the drama as re- 
ligion in the drama. It is too great a 
leap to conclude that because Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth denies faithfully 
the consequences of moral failure 
that this is due to the influence of 
Christ. The author seems to hold that 
because Shakespeare and Christ have 
basic spiritual insights in common the 
former is therefore indebted to the 
latter. Such influence may at best be 
merely atmospheric. The criticism 
may also be applied, though perhaps 
to a lesser degree, to his treatment of 
Shaw’s plays. The degree of direct 
influence of Christ on the American 
dramas selected is perhaps greater 
than that evident in the English. A 
good example is his use of Connelly’s 
Green Pastures. But the author would 
have been much safer had he written 
in terms of religion’s influence on 
English and American drama. 

Read in the light of this weakness, 
the book is informative. It should also 
serve to awaken added interest in the 
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possibilities latent in the field of 
drama in workers in the field of re- 
ligious education. 

Bess 


Tue Great RELIGIONS OF THE Mop- 
ERN Wor tp. Edited by Edward J. 
Jurji. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. Pp. v-387. $3.75. 


Here is a valuable collection of up- 
to-date essays designed to bring be- 
fore the general reader a positive, 
clear, concise, and concrete picture 
of the living religions that does not 
bog down in academic pedantry and 
lifeless detail. The editor writes: 


It is the purpose of this book 
to indicate the genius, develop- 
ment, and spiritual core of the 
major contemporary religions. 
This also is a study of religion in 
its relation to the world crisis. 
(v) 

It may be said without hesitation that 
this purpose has been admirably ful- 
filled by the authors. The book should 
be a valuable addition to the libraries 
of those to whom the work is direct- 
ed, the “lay reader, historian, philoso- 
pher, comparative religionist, apolo- 
gist, missionary, or parish minister.” 

The authors of the essays are writ- 
ers and teachers of eminence who 
have distinguished themselves in re- 
ligious and historical scholarship. The 
contents are as follows: Lewis Hod- 
ous, “Confucianism” and “Taoism”; 
John Clark Archer, “Hinduism”; 
August Karl Reischauer, “Buddhism”; 
Daniel C. Holtom, “Shintoism”; Ed- 
ward J. Jurji, “Islam”; Abraham A. 
Neuman, “Judaism”; Joseph L. Hro- 
madka, “Eastern Orthodoxy”; Ger- 
ald G. Walsh, “Roman Catholicism”; 
and John A. Mackay, “Protestant- 
ism.” Each author has appended a 
special bibliography to his essay and 
the volume has a valuable index. 

S. M. Mc. 


| 
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Tue REALM oF Perrsonatity. By 
Denison Maurice Allan. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
Pp. 249. $2.50. 


Professor Allan of Hampden-Sydney 
College, the author of The Realm of 
Personality, has exhibited high com- 
petence in both philosophy and psy- 
chology in this serious study of the 
problem of personality which is mo- 
tivated by the conviction that 


The great problem that con- 
fronts human society today is 
not further control of nature’s 
forces but the vastly more diffi- 
cult and pressing task of con- 
trolling the Promethean forces 
of personality. (237) 


The volume is a readable and scholar- 
ly account of the various general de- 
scriptions of the nature of personali- 
ty, naturalistic, humanistic, and tran- 
scendental, followed by an analysis 
of personality motives, conflicts, pat- 
terns and creativeness. A final chap- 
ter is devoted to a discussion of the 
mind-body problem in terms of con- 
crete psychological data. 

The author has undertaken a re- 
conciliation of science and the Chris- 
tian religion in terms primarily of 
personalistic and Gestalt psychology 
by attempting to establish the fol- 


lowing: 


(1) A conception of personality 
is unfolding today which is ap- 
proaching, rather than receding 
from, the original Christian view. 
(2) The philosophic framework 
known as “the doctrine of lev- 
els” and subscribed to in some 
form by almost all the great phi- 
losophers offers the most fruit- 
ful synthesis of the facts of psy- 
chology and the truths of Chris- 
tianity. (3) The contemporary 
emphasis on the integrative pow- 
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er of the brain and the time- 
honored Christian teaching as to 
the immortality of the person 
offer no contradiction to each 
other. 


For those who participate in the cur- 
rent interest in practical psychology 
and its relation to religion, this vol- 
ume should be worthwhile reading. 
In its comprehension of the subject 
and careful scholarly treatment, it is 
certainly far superior to most of the 
materials in this field that are now en- 
joying popular sale. 
S. M. Mc. 


Tue Asorition oF Man. By C. S. 
Lewis, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. 61. $1.25. 


The author of The Screwtape Letters 
has here leveled his criticism on value 
theory, and in his inimitable style 
and with his trenchant wit plays once 
more the devil’s advocate in opposing 
tradition to the latest and most “up- 
to-date” thought. This time it is posi- 
tivism, subjectivism, and relativism 
that come in for the beating, and 
Lewis is in dead earnest. The volume 
consists essentially of three brief Rid- 
dell Memorial Lectures delivered at 
the University of Durham. The argu- 
ment is couched in a polemic against 
those writers and teachers of English 
who, insists Lewis, in falling prey to 
positivism are, however unwittingly, 
destroying the true nature of man. 
Here as elsewhere, Lewis exhibits his 
talents in “debunking the debunkers.” 
He is dogmatic and specious, but his 
brilliant talent for striking home and 
laying bare the real problem with a 
minimum of pedantry and a maxi- 
mum of concreteness demands the 
respect of any reader. Whatever one 
may think of his ideas in particular, 
none can deny that this writer is just 
what the doctor ordered for a culture 
that is growing sicklier every day 
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from the ravishings of disillusionment 
and skepticism. 

A major objection of Lewis is 
against the implication of positivistic 
literature and teaching that 


. . . all sentences containing a 
predicate of value are statements 
about the emotional state of the 
speaker, and, .. . that all such 
statements are unimportant. (3) 


Whatever the intention of authors 
and teachers, warns Lewis, this posi- 
tion and attitude will teach the young 
student nothing about literature but 


What he will learn quickly 
enough, and perhaps indelibly, 1s 
the belief that all emotions 
aroused by local association are 
in themselves contrary to reason 
and contemptible. He will have 
no notion that there are two 
ways of being immune to such 
an advertisement—that it falls 
equally flat on those who are 
above it and those who are below 
it, on the man of real sensibility 
and on the mere trousered ape 
who has never been able to con- 
ceive the Atlantic as anything 
more than so many million tons 
of cold salt water. (5f.) 


The fate of the unfortunate school- 
boy victim of literature texts in the 
positivistic spirit is that the authors, 


. .. while teaching him nothing 
about letters, have cut out of his 
soul, long before he is old 
enough to choose, the possibility 
of having certain experiences 
which thinkers of more author- 
ity than they have held to be 
generous, fruitful, and humane. 


(6) 


Now Lewis takes every possible ad- 
vantage of his adversaries and he seems 
almost to forget that not only is there 
nothing in a strict positivist doctrine 
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of meaning that denies the value of 
emotions, but that occasionally even 
positivists have emotions and prize 
them as well. Yet there is real justifi- 
cation for his polemic, if not in the 
letter, at least in much of the spirit. 
He divines here a basic cultural issue 
and goes immediately, if also a bit 
surreptitiously, to the heart of it. 

There must be, Lewis insists, some- 
thing absolute and axiomatic in value 
judgments if skepticism, barrenness 
and meaninglessness in morals are to 
be avoided. Men must recognize the 
Tao, whether Platonic, Aristotelian, 
Stoic, Christian or Oriental, the moral 
pattern of the cosmic order, the ob- 
jective structure of value, 


... the belief that certain atti- 
tudes are really true, and others 
really false, to the kind of thing 
the universe is and the kind of 
things we are. (12) 


Values are real only to those who 
stand within the Tao. Those who 
would destroy Sentiment are destroy- 
ing Man, by producing, a la Plato, 
“Men without chests,” men with no 
liaison between the “cerebral” and the 
“visceral,” and, because of the 
“atrophy of the chest beneath” they 
think their heads are “bigger than 
the ordinary” and, though “they are 
not distinguished from other men by 
any unusual skill in finding truth nor 
any virginal ardour to pursue her,” 
they mistakenly are called “Intellec- 
tuals.” 

Lewis attacks the present popular 
position that morals must be rational 
in the sense that the moral demand 
in the imperative mood must be a 
conclusion from “premises in the in- 
dicative mood,” insisting that an 
ought does not demand an is as its 
“credential.” The Tao is the creden- 
tial of all value judgments. 

“Man’s conquest of Nature,” says 
Lewis, is “Nature’s conquest of Man,” 
for in treating himself as “raw ma- 
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terial,” he becomes “raw material,” 
the victim of a Nature which is mere 
de-humanized appetite. What will 
save is a regenerate science that 


... would conquer Nature with- 
out being at the same time con- 
quered by her and buy knowl- 
edge at a lower cost than that of 
life. (49) 

S. M. Mc. 


Creation Continugs. By Fritz Kun- 
kel. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. xiii-317. $3.00. 


This is a rather exhaustive study of 
the Gospel of Matthew by a psychol- 
ogist interested primarily in under- 
standing and implementing the influ- 
ence of the Gospel on modern 
readers. The first gospel has been 
selected as a study in religious psy- 
chotherapeutics because of its sim- 
plicity and concreteness as a descrip- 
tive record of the inner experience 
of the primitive Christians and especi- 
ally because its author was an “expert 
in religious initiation,’ overwhelm- 
ingly absorbed in the religious experi- 
ence of the initiate. It is this religious 
experience with which Dr. Kunkel is 
concerned. Historical considerations 
are at a minimum. The Gospel appears 
more than anything else to be a con- 
venient vehicle for his normative 
description of the inner life of the 
devout Christian, whether first cen- 
tury or twentieth. 

There seems to be something both 
presumptuous and precarious in any 
non-fictional effort, however mature, 
to describe, especially when that 
description is detailed and particular, 
just what went on in the mind of a 
historical personage such as Jesus, 
his motivations, reactions, disappoint- 
ments. But this is a substantial piece 
of work and its contributions to inti- 
mate personal religion may justify 
such liberty. As might be expected 
in a work of this type, the social side 
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of religion is somewhat neglected. 
The author writes, moreover, not so 
much as a psychologist as a teacher 
and pastor, determined to inspire, 
through the instrumentalities afforded 
by the psychology of the uncon- 
scious, a deeper and more effective 
mysticism and spiritual communion. 
His own optimistic faith pervades the 
volume. 


Watching the religious develop- 
ment of our time, nobody can 
say that this is the agony of a 
dying faith. It looks more like a 
new beginning. Christianity, it 
seems, is coming of age. It might 
prove to be the decisive factor in 
the future of mankind. (1) 
S. M. Mc. 


Tue Story oF THE Faitu. By William 
Alva Gifford. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xili-622. $5.00. 


This book bears the subtitle: “A Sur- 
vey of Christian History for the Un- 
dogmatic,” and its author is Professor 
of Church History and of the History 
of Religions in the Theological Col- 
leges affiliated to McGill University. 
Two opening chapters deal with the 
Judaism out of which Christianity 
emerged. Chapter III deals with Jesus, 
IV with the Infancy of the Church, 
Chapters V-XIV with the Roman 
Catholic Church, XIV to XX with 
the Protestant Reformation and the 
Counter Reformation within the 
Roman Church and Chapters XXI- 
XXVI deal with the new Protestant- 
ism as influenced by science and phi- 
losophy. The author adds five im- 
portant appendices and an index. 
Eighteen maps add greatly to the 
value of the work, and there is a good 
index. 
In the preface the author writes: 


Writing for the western world, I 
have said nothing of the Greek 
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and Eastern churches, after the 
lamentable separation of East and 
West. 


And he also omits the twentieth cen- 
tury developments of the churches on 
the ground that the history of each of 
these requires a separate monograph. 
“For the ‘Christian Church’ has strict- 
ly ceased to exist.” (vii) What Pro- 
fessor Gifford has undertaken he has 
done exceptionally well. The reviewer 
knows of no better single volume his- 
tory of the Christian Religion. It 
would serve admirably as a textbook 
for a college course on the history of 
our Faith. 

Professor Gifford is a liberal in full 
sympathy with modern science and 
the new view of the Bible. His con- 
clusions are especially interesting. 


A return to Christ is indicated by 
events; but the way to Christ 1s 
very strait and very narrow. It 
leads towards love for one’s ene- 
mies, prayers for the persecutor, 
a preference for giving before 
receiving. It leads away from 
both contemporary nationalism 
and contemporary economics. 
The churches are not likely to 
take it unless—which is not im- 
possible—the ghastly confusion 
of world politics and economics 
should work in the churches the 
grace of a sudden conversion. 


(583) 


This is well put. 

Professor Gifford thinks that “Ro- 
man Catholicism is especially unfitted 
to play an important role,” but he 
adds: “That its divorce from life may 
be complete a hundred years from 
now does not derogate too much 
from its present worth.” And then he 
goes on to say: “As for Protestant 
Fundamentalism, its eclipse will come 
much more swiftly.” (576) Yet he in- 
sists that “The churches are indis- 
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pensable,” and he thinks their strength 
may eventually be restored by per- 
sons who, being neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, are still Christians. 

This forthright story of our faith 
bya fearless and uncompromising lib- 
eral theologian is exactly what intelli- 
gent people of the atomic age need to 
aid them in extracting the kernel of 
truth from the hard shell of Christian 


tradition. 
D.S.R. 


FairH AND Freevom. By Russell J. 
Clinchy. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xi-121. $1.75. 


There are few better representatives 
of the world-concern and history- 
consciousness of the Christian fellow- 
ship than Dr. Russell J. Clinchy, First 
Church, Hartford, Connecticut. In 
these Enoch Pond Lectures (Bangor 
Seminary, 1946), the author issues a 
critical and ringing reaffirmation of 
liberalism. The avowed theme is 


The reasons why this generation 
has lost the essential meaning of 
liberalism; the conviction that 
liberalism is a dynamic religious 
faith; and what the content of 
the liberal Christian faith and 
action is... 


He finds the current ambiguous 
status of liberalism due partly to a 
garbled plagiarizing of its concepts 
by left-wing reactionaries, and partly 
to the misalliance of liberalism with 
evolutionary optimism, futurism, and 
the modernistic perversion of wis- 
dom, justice, universalism and free- 
dom into knowledge, romanticism, 
tolerance and collectivism. 

Liberalism is concerned for persons 
as such. It is concerned for freedom, 
because freedom is the inherent right 
of persons, and the necessary condi- 
tion of their self-realization in the 
fullest sense. This person-centeredness 
and this freedom must be upheld even 


: 
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at the expense of various securities 
and abundancies, and with the clear 
recognition that tension, and even 
tragedy, are normal to vital existence. 
Such a stand is demanding of faith, 
and faith that rests in the God re- 
vealed in Jesus can meet the demands. 
In point of program, Dr. Clinchy 
defends the general line of advanced 
Christian social thinking. One more 
or less distinctive note is his impa- 
tience with any utopianism or ethical 
absolutism which will not accept re- 
sponsibility for justice as well as love. 
Those who have known the author 
will recognize in these pages the 
echoes of his years-long efforts against 
all forms of isolationism in religious 
guise. Let those who would be abso- 
lutists accept the clear-cut monastic 
vocation demanded by their logic! 
Here is liberalism, in its dynamic 
essence, set forth with clarity and 
vigor. Assuredly, the reports of its 
demise are much “exaggerated.” 
D.-HR. 


Sr. THoMaAs AND EpistEMoLocy. By 
Louis-Marie Régis. Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, Milwaukee. Pp. 95. 
$1.50. 


This little volume, consisting of one 
lecture plus a closely-packed section 
of notes, is a restatement of the Thom- 
istic view of epistemology. It is al- 
most, but not quite, St. Thomas versus 
epistemology. In semi-dialogue form 
which allows the opposition no rebut- 
tals, the Cartesian and Kantian posi- 
tions are presented and refuted. More 
significant for today is the arraign- 
ment of those Neo-Thomists who 
would “improve” Thomism by ac- 
cepting the idealist priority of epis- 
temology to metaphysics. Genuine 
Thomism is defended as more ade- 
quate to deal with the ordered multi- 
plicity of knowledge than are the 
dogmatic monisms of rational ideal- 
ism, monisms that are dogmatic in (of 
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all things!) their metaphysical pre- 
suppositions. And it is clear that a 
large common sense and flexibility 
have been obscured by the (unmen- 
tioned) ecclesiastical authoritarianism 
historically associated with Thomism, 
that the noted “endless discussion” is 
due, at least in part, to the inexact but 
practically fruitful principle of anal- 
ogy. Thomism here rejoices in the 
discomfiture which relativity and 
quantum physics presumably have 
brought to the rigidities of an arro- 
gant rationalism now as dated as 
Newton, and which sought to substi- 
tute the clarities of an abstracted in- 
tellect for the knowledge-apprehen- 
sions of the whole man. Yet one won- 
ders if the Thomist “operatio sequitur 
esse” can compete with “process” and 
“creativity” in making intelligible our 
new “world.” Perhaps. 

The treatise is deceptively smooth 
and easy-reading; one had best as- 
sume that each sentence is “loaded.” 
A re-surveying of the epistemological 
situation could do worse than to start 
with this genial and well-documented 


presentation. 
D. H.R. 


A Screntist’s APPROACH TO RELIGION. 
By Carl Wallace Miller. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. 


Viii-127. $2.00. 


The author of this interesting little 
book is Professor of Physics at Brown 
University. He was Sheldon Prize Fel- 
low from Harvard University and 
studied at the Universities of Zurich 
and Paris in 1915-16. 

Dr. Miller makes repeated effective 
use of the method analogy in explain- 
ing how religious concepts should be 
interpreted in comparison with the 
scientist’s understanding of the con- 
cepts of physics, including bio-phys- 
ics, astro-physics, and biochemistry. 
Ministers and other public speakers 
will find many of these analogies use- 
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ful as illustrative examples for ser- 
mons and lectures. The author is a 
strong believer in God, the reality of 
objective moral laws, the significance 
of the cross, the efficacy of prayer, 
the reality of free will, the value of 
communion and worship, and of the 
church, the fact of immortality as so- 
cial influence and “the possibility that 
the mysterious use of personality, 
having served in this life as a channel 
for mediating God’s bounty to others, 
may yet be redeployed for future 
tasks.” (104) A philosopher can rec- 
ognize in the author’s forceful pre- 
sentation of these beliefs a certain 
evangelical fervor mixed with a dash 
of naiveté. But on the whole the book 
must be accorded high praise for the 
way in which it defends the Christian 
philosophy of life as being entirely 
compatible with the most recent ad- 
vances in scientific knowledge. 

Here is Dr. Miller’s conclusion 


about belief in God: 


If an individual can believe that 
he entered by chance into a world 
which was itself assembled by 
chance, without cause or ulti- 
mate objective, then he does not 
need to believe in God. If he be- 
lieves that his own life has mean- 
ing above and beyond his own 
selfish interests, if he believes that 
the world about him has ultimate 
significance, he can afford to ask 
if that meaning does not consti- 
tute the true nucleus of the tra- 
ditional concept of God. It is not 
the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion to argue that the atheis- 
tical viewpoint is untenable; for 
as with strictly scientific princi- 
ples, it does not seem likely that 
such a conclusion can be reached 
by logical processes. (17) 


Now this passage shows clearly the 
limitation of his analogical reasoning; 
since belief in God is not to be treated 
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as a strictly scientific principle. More- 
over, reasoning on the basis of strictly 
scientific principles, a philosophical 
liberal theologian has rightly asserted: 
“Strict atheism is philosophically 
meaningless and untenable. Today the 
great majority of philosophers admit 
this.” Perhaps Dr. Miller would not 
make so great a concession to athe- 
ism were he as well informed on 
metaphysics as he is on physics. 
D.S.R. 
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Tue SHAPING OF AMERICAN TRADI- 
TION. By Louis M. Hacker. Docu- 
ments edited by Louis M. Hacker 
and Heléne S. Zahler. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 2 Vols. 
Pp. xxiv-1247. $7.50. 


These volumes on The Shaping of the 
American Tradition are needed in the 
home of every well-informed Ameri- 
can and might almost be called, for 
the information they contain, essential 
to a true Americanism on the part of 
others. 

Even the best informed will have 
forgotten or lost sight of principles 
and influences in American life which 
the material here contained will re- 
fresh. The long road of Americanism 
from the founding of the colonies to 
the outcome of World War II are 
canvassed in a detached and neutral 
manner. This is not meant to imply a 
desultory and colorless narrative. Far 
from it. As the issues are set in the 
public speeches and writings of one 
party to political controversy, the 
speeches and addresses from the other 
side are given with an equal care. The 
extensiveness with which this is done 
provides in comparatively small com- 
pass (twelve hundred and forty-seven 
pages) the salient portions of many of 


1See my translation of Georg Wobber- 


min: Christian Belief in God, p. 62. 
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the great state papers. Nor does it 
confine itself to the political field. 
There is abundant discussion of all 
the vexing problems—economic, agra- 
rian, social and religious—that have 
faced the Republic since its begin- 
ning. Within its pages increasing 
numbers will look for materials that 
could otherwise be formed only in 
broadly equipped libraries. 

To the average reader it will seem 
that nothing has been forgotten or 
overlooked from Jonathan Mayhew’s 
“duty to rebel,” voiced in his 1750 
“Discourse Concerning Unlimited 
Submission,” to the “Third American 
Revolution” (1932) and Wendell 
Willkie’s One World. Represented 
are Franklin’s Autobiography, the text 
of the Navigation Acts, Franklin’s 
cross-examination before the British 
Parliament, Tom Paine’s Common 
Sense, The Land Ordinances of 1785 
and 1787, the various texts of the pro- 
posed Constitution, the Federalist 
Papers, de Tocqueville, the Nullifica- 
tion speeches, documents of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Dickens’ American 
Notes and Wait Whitman’s Demo- 
cratic Vistas. No phase of our Ameri- 
can scene is overlooked. 

We learn, what few of our school 
histories, preoccupied with wars, 
scarcely ever touch upon; such as the 
price-fixing efforts of 1776 with op- 
positions and results so characteristic 
of the present; the Agrarian uprisings 
of 1785-6, of 1888-96 and of 1931-2 
posing parallel problems. We learn of 
the bitterness of heart in which Wash- 
ington laid down his presidency due 
to the circumstances of “the Whiskey 
Rebellion.” The similarity between 
contemporary efforts at witch hunt- 
ing is apparent when we read the text 
of the Alien and Sedition Laws. Op- 
position to war is voiced by Randolph 
in his claim that the War of 1812 was 
proposed not because of British ex- 
actions but by the desire of expan- 
sionists to annex Canada or, as he ex- 
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pressed it, “to get the great American 
mill-seat at Niagara.” The high- 
handed British blockade of a friendly 
power in 1811, reminds again of the 
same persistent overbearing mentality 
that maintained the “Whiskey Fleet” 
against “the noble experiment” of 
1918. 

No matter how well he knows his 
American history not only the com- 
mon reader but the specialist also will 
likely be reminded of new facets of 
interest and importance. The book 
should be required reading in all our 
higher schools. It can be used as a 
socio-political history of the way of 
life, or an outline for the more exten- 
sive researches of the specialist but its 
appearance now is most timely, when 
so many arise to question the Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Ral 


Tue ATLANTIC FRONTIER. COLONIAL 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 1607-1763. 
By Louis B. Wright. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. Pp. ix-354. 


Tue Puritan Oricarcuy. THE 
FouNDING oF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Pp. 1x-359. $5.00. 

A Treasury oF New ENGLAND FOLK- 
Lore. Edited by B. A. Botkin. 
Crown Publishers, New York. Pp. 
XXVI-934. $4.00. 


CuurcHEs OF OLD New Enecianp. By 
George Francis Marlowe. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. 
Xii-222. $3.75. 

Perhaps it is the present peril of 

change which is producing out of the 

contemporary situation a renewed 
consideration of the life, times and 
philosophies of the founding fathers. 

Perhaps also our blessings seem to 

brighten as they flee. Be that as it 

may, it is a wholesome thing for a 

society overloaded as it frequently is 

with a smug sense of the superiority 
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of contemporary civilization to back- 
track now and then to the past and to 
inquire whether there has been any 
real progress. 

Louis B. Wright’s The Atlantic 
Frontier is valuable for its discussion 
of the beginnings of the various colo- 
nies along the Atlantic border with 
their diverse nationalities, philoso- 
phies, religions, social theories, cus- 
toms and traditions. We see as in a 
mirror the rise of aristocracy and 
caste in the Chesapeake Bay region, 
the mutual influences of piety and 
commerce in New England, the babel 
not only of languages but of ideas and 
nationalities on the Hudson: factors 
that have persisted in making modern 
New York foreign to the rest of the 
country and possessing a distinction 
which even Boston could not dupli- 
cate. The instruction which the little 
daughter of a friend of the writer 
gave to her younger brother on their 
projected removal from the West 
Coast to Boston would in some ways, 
have been even more pat of New 
York: “You know, brother, when we 
move to Boston we will no longer be 
Americans. We will be Bostonians.” 
What may be true of Boston with its 
exclusive claims to culture is to a far 
greater extent true of New York City 
so conglomerate, so far from the life 
of the country as often to present a 
foreign psychology. 

The “Holy” experiment in the col- 
onization of Pennsylvania is set forth, 
not overlooking the unholy features 
of some of its practices. If one has 
wondered at the feeling of superior- 
ity which has possessed North Caro- 
linians or the peculiarities of Geor- 
gians, he will find here the disclosure 
of the secrets. He may likewise be 
amazed that such a conglomeration of 
tastes, philosophies, religions and oc- 
cupations could ever have been weld- 
ed together into one commonwealth. 

The work gives pleasant perusal 
and is a real contribution to the un- 
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derstanding of the American way of 
life. 


The Puritan Oligarchy by Professor 
Wertenbaker goes even more deeply 
into American beginnings in his study 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony as the 
“Bible” state. There is much in this 
characterization too, for it is doubt- 
ful if there ever existed in Judaea or 
anywhere else a political organization 
laying equal claim to being a theo- 
cratic state. One is equally impressed 
with how ungodly and oppressive 
such a state can become, rivaling in its 
less wholesale way the atrocities of 
our modern times with the benefit of 
modern inventions. One thing may be 
claimed for the Puritans which could 
not be alleged for our modern dicta- 
torships: the Puritans fell into a milder 
practice of atrocities which they 
themselves had been called upon to 
endure. These cruelties must have ap- 
peared to some of them as necessary 
reprisals to maintain their own free- 
dom of conduct for which they had 
paid a great price. Moreover their 
conduct toward their enemies repre- 
sented the common custom of the 
time, the acknowledged right to root 
out all erroneous opinion by auto-da- 
fe as a last effort for the victim’s sal- 
vation. However, the modern man 
can but be shocked at the repetition 
of history, now seldom referred to, 
of hangings, burnings, and mutilation 
against Quakers and Baptists, by 
which the victims paid for that meas- 
ure of freedom of opinion which we 
now enjoy and of which some would 
deprive us. 

But the author treats of much more 
than the political rigors of the “Bible” 
State. He dwells upon the Puritan de- 
velopment of, and contribution to, 
American literature and the expres- 
sion of the Puritan spirit in architec- 
ture and music. 

The period of the theocracy was 
relatively short, inasmuch as the re- 
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quirements of Puritanism were a little 
too drastic for weak human natures. 
After all, these were Englishmen, and 
they could not long deny the rights 
of free press, free opinion, and reli- 
gious toleration which came inevitably 
as the colony was built up with the 
influx of men of other faiths and ideas. 
There was the Puritan belief in com- 
mon education, in democracy as op- 
posed to aristocracy, in the sacred 
right of the individual in his own ap- 
proach to God. These were eventu- 
ally stronger than any restrictions 
that could be made, so that gradually 
the Puritanic spirit itself had to yield 
to what the die-hards characterized as 
the flood of wickedness. As more of 
“the world” crept in there was neces- 
sarily “less of heaven.” With the com- 
ing wealth through commerce and in- 
dustry, social practices followed suit 
and “the invisible world faded away.” 

But last of all to pass was the state 
church, Congregationalism supported 
by universal taxation which had 
brought about rule by the clergy. 
Within the organization of the 
church itself came “the half-way 
covenant” by which the “unregener- 
ate” were allowed participation in 
church affairs. Men still active in the 
world’s life can remember arguments 
over “the half-way covenant.” 


The power of the few over the 
many, whether exercised by an 
aristocracy or a plutocracy or a 
theocracy, always is vulnerable 
to attack. If it is based on wealth, 
wealth may be confiscated; if it is 
based on military strength, arms 
may overcome arms; if it is based 
on ascendency over men’s minds, 
reason may overthrow it. (341) 


But after all the Puritan effort failed 
only in that which was extraneous 
and unimportant. They lighted and 
kept ablaze the fires of scholarship; 
they were among the most active in 
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winning independence and shaping 
the constitution; they carried the 
spirit of enlightenment into the Mid- 
dle West which is today perhaps the 
most impressive and characteristic ex- 
pression of the American spirit. These 
after all were the rare and eternal ele- 
ments in the Puritan view of life and 


they did not fail. 


Supplementary to a consideration of 
the religious influences of New Eng- 
land is the rarely beautiful and inter- 
esting work of George Francis Mar- 
lowe with photographs by Samuel 
Chamberlain, entitled Churches of Old 
New England. It is not for naught 
that journeys through the New Eng- 
land countryside gather up a good 
degree of their charm from the con- 
spicuous white steeple that crowns 
and gives meaning to the New Eng- 
land village. It is the churches them- 
selves which present the supreme 
achievement of New England archi- 
tecture. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, for great architecture like great 
painting or great sculpture can spring 
only from the fountain of strong re- 
ligious conviction. This is as true of 
Egyptian Thebes as it is of the Par- 
thenon, the Venus of Milo or the 
Gothic Cathedral. Great work, artis- 
tic creativeness, can arise only within 
the realm of the spiritual. The beauty 
of the New England church repre- 
sents the spiritual aspiration of a re- 
ligious community determined in its 
pioneer surroundings to offer to God 
a supreme devotion. 

Not only does the work concern 
the architecture itself but the teeming 
life from which it naturally sprang. 
You will find here the tale of Judge 
Sewall’s abomination of periwigs, of 
the two Mathers, of the mysterious 
regicides, of Old Light and New 
Light and the men who built the 
churches “from the ornate Old South 
and King’s Chapel to the plain little 
meeting-house at Kittery Point.” A 
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book to love, and to cherish and to 
take up again and again! 


Perhaps the most diverting book of 
the year is edited by B. A. Botkin 
under the title A Treasury of New 
England Folklore, Stories, Ballads and 
Traditions of the Yankee People. 
There are in it five hundred stories 
and fifty songs which intrigue the 
casual reader and are important to the 
researcher of early New England 
ways and customs. Here you will find 
the odd words and pronunciations 
that fell from the lips of your New 
England grandparents, especially if 
they came from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont. There are stories 
that came from Yorkshire, stories 
about the sharp tricks of Connecticut 
peddlers and Massachusetts folk tales, 
illustrations of what has been charac- 
terized as Yankee wit. There are 
stories that charmed your childhood, 
stories of odd characters, myths, leg- 
ends and traditions, beliefs and cus- 
toms, old songs and even the rhyming 
jingles by which your childhood 
counted out for “tag.” It is as replete 
as a Cape Cod general store in which 
you can find anything you are look- 
ing for. There are stories of Mad 
Anthony Wayne and the cooler Cal 
Coolidge. You may be surprised that 
Miss Florence Wheeler, the local li- 
brarian, has discovered the marriage 
record of Johnny Apple-seed’s par- 
ents, as well as the recording of his 
birth in Leominster, Massachusetts. 
All your favorites are here and then 
some, for apparently Mr. Botkin, elec- 
ted in 1944 President of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society, has gathered 
material from all sources and many 
books. In some respects it is as useful 
as a dictionary for reference purposes. 
KE 
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‘Tue PurtosopHy oF War AND PEACE. 
By Albert C. Knudson. Abingdon- 
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Cokesbury Press, New York & 
Nashville. Pp. 221. $2.00. 


Dean Knudson has succeeded in giv- 
ing a lucid exposition of the ethical 
aspects of war and peace, which steers 
between the Scylla of militarism and 
the Charybdis of absolute pacifism 
and lays a firm foundation for the 
hope of universal peace. The book 
should prove useful for discussion 
groups in adult Bible classes, and for 
supplementary reading in courses in 
Christian ethics in colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. 

Chapter I, The Apologetic for War, 
explains what war is and distinguishes 
the chief types of warfare, and dif- 
ferent forms of pacifism and militar- 
ism, and then subjects to searching 
examination three basic arguments in 
favor of war: (i) The Argument 
from Human Nature; (ii) The Argu- 
ment from the Nature of the State, 
and (iii) The Argument from the 
Function of War. In dealing with the 
first of these arguments Dean Knud- 
son concludes that both 


naturalistic militarism and a pessi- 
mistic theological anthropology, 
fail to meet . . . the test of crit- 
ical scrutiny. Human nature is 
fundamentally a capacity for ac- 
tion, not a Axed mode of con- 
duct. It may lead either to peace 
or war as the human will dictates. 
(27) 
The second argument disposes of the 
power theory of the state of Machia- 
velli and his numerous successors, 
including Hobbes, von Treitschke, 
Nietzsche, Hitler, and Mussolini, and 
contends that the development of in- 
ternational law will “lead to a cur- 
tailment of the sovereignty of even 
the most powerful state.” (35) And 
the functional argument is shown to 
be an unwarranted deduction from 
Darwinism and its doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence. 
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Chapter IT, Modern Causes of War, 
enumerates four basic causes of war 
and considers each in some detail. 
(i) Nationalism. Dean Knudson traces 
the history of modern nations enough 
to show that nationalism is a natural 
development but not a necessity. He 
also makes the important distinction 
between the nationalism of the 2oth 
and that of the roth century that the 
former is a socialized nationalism of 
a totalitarian type whereas the latter 
was a normal peace-loving national- 
ism. (ii) Imperialism. The author 
rightly repudiates the exclusively de- 
rogatory use of this term which is 
now so prevalent, but he recognizes 
that political imperialism is made up 
of an agrarian imperialism, commer- 
cial imperialism, managerial imperial- 
ism, and financial imperialism, and 
that it is so extremely complex that it 
is often in conflict with nationalism. 
Dean Knudson rightly rejects the ar- 
gument that war is primarily caused 
by capitalism on the ground that the 
economic conditions that produce 
war are common to all economic sys- 
tems and grow out of scarcity of eco- 
nomic resources. (iii) Race Superior- 
ity. Here Dean Knudson disposes of 
the Nordic myth but he argues that 
unless 


the assumption of white supre- 
macy is supplanted by the prin- 
ciple of human brotherhood in 
international as well as in per- 
sonal relations, the conflict of 
races may eventually take on a 
catastrophic character. (92) 


(iv) Over-population. Under this 
heading Dean Knudson discusses the 
law of Malthus, and he recognizes 
that the best method of dealing with 
this problem is “the artificial reduc- 
tion of the birth-rate.” (97) 

Chapter III, Growth of the Argu- 
ment for World Peace, is largely his- 
torical in which the author discusses 
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the Medieval Church and the Peace 
Movement; Grotius’ contribution to 
world peace; peace plans from 1300- 
1700, including plans of Dante, Eras- 
mus, William Penn, and others; and 
concludes that Kant’s Perpetual Peace 
is still the classic treatise on the phi- 
losophy of peace. We cannot enter 
into the details of this excellent his- 
torical survey. 

Chapter IV, The Road to World 
Peace, is partly historical and partly 
the author’s own constructive pro- 
posals for peace. In the historical por- 
tion Dean Knudson discusses the idea 
of a universal state, a balance of 
power, mediation and arbitration, dis- 
armament, the outlawry of war, and 
absolute pacifism. None of these are 
entirely adequate. Only a world fed- 
eration of states and peoples and the 
spirit of genuine cooperation can suc- 
ceed in bringing about a condition of 
world-wide permanent peace. Who 
can object to this conclusion? 


The peace movement... will 
reach its consummation only 
through a spiritual faith and a 
spiritual ethic. There must be a 
profound faith in world peace as 
the divinely appointed goal of 
human history. There must be 
such a faith in the divine guid- 
ance of nature and history to- 
wards this end as Immanuel Kant 
expounded and justified. There 
must be a deep-seated recogni- 
tion among all peoples of man’s 
obligation to promote universal 
peace. (208) 


This is a timely discussion of what 
is perhaps the most important prob- 
lem people of the atomic age must 
either solve or else World War III 
will probably obliterate civilization 
from the earth, made uninhabitable 
by radioactive elements and poison- 
ous gases, or blown to bits by rocket 


missiles and atomic bombs. 
DESeR: 


% 
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Soviet PuiLosopny. By John Somer- 
ville. Philosophical Library, New 
York. Pp. xi-269. $3.75. 


With such an established reputation 
as Dr. Somerville enjoys, anything 
coming from his pen would be good 
reading. Given his specialized study of 
contemporary Russia, his latest book 
assumes special importance. Unlike 
many observers of the Soviet scene 
who write on the basis of second- 
hand information, the author of this 
volume has mastered the Russian lan- 
guage and has lived in the USSR be- 
fore he sat down to give us a concise, 
well-documented and, on the whole, 
accurate picture of the philosophical 
aspects of contemporary Marxism, or 
what passes for Marxism, in the realm 
of Joseph Stalin. 

He does this in nine uneven chap- 
ters, some of them introductory, and 
some in the form of an epilogue. Quite 
rightly Dr. Somerville begins with 
some very clear statements of ortho- 
dox Marxism as exemplified in the 
works of Marx and Engels; he out- 
lines the meaning and significance of 
historical materialism, and its ultimate 
form of dialectical materialism, as 
practiced in the Soviet Union. That 
most of the early part of the book is 
devoted to fundamentals has, of 
course, to be expected in a work of 
this nature as it is quite obvious that 
the volume is written for general dis- 
tribution rather than for the benefit 
of the specialist who obviously is in 
possession of the fundamentals. Still 
even a Marxist student will enjoy 
reading this refresher. 

Particularly interesting is the chap- 
ter devoted to a comparison between 
Socialist Democracy and Proletarian 
Dictatorship, two systems now best 
represented by the political, economic, 
and social regimes of the Labour Gov- 
ernment in Britain, and the Commu- 
nist “Democracy” in the Soviet Un- 
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ion. When Dr. Somerville explains in 
terms of Marxist analysis, the terms of 
“democracy” as accepted by the So- 
viet States, he makes a very sound job 
of it insofar as he uses the very expla- 
nations of Marx, Engels and Lenin, all 
dealing with the same subject. 

The quasi-similarity of the Fascist, 
Nazi and Communist approach to the 
problem is forcibly and convincingly 
set forth and totalitarianism does not 
become more acceptable in its Mus- 
covite form, after the Mussolini and 
the Hitler concepts of absolutism 
have been destroyed. 

Throughout this interesting and 
well-written book, the reader is made 
to feel the particular effect that this 
type of Soviet philosophy has on the 
Russian masses; what Dr. Somerville 
does is to hold before his audience a 
test tube showing how a political dic- 
tatorship hermetically closed against 
all foreign influences operates in the 
peculiar atmosphere of the Soviet 
Union. 

The average Russian being excluded 
from contacts with the outside world 
is made to enjoy his type of “democ- 
racy” which has taken his individual 
freedom from him, in exchange for 
what he likes to call his economic se- 
curity, and his redemption from the 
fear of unemployment, hunger and 
misery. Due to the special form of 
Soviet dictatorship, the Russian citi- 
zen never learns that the benevolent 
despots and feudal masters of bygone 
ages were equally solicitous of the 
physical well-being of their slaves 
while refusing them the right to think 
for themselves. 

The author of Soviet Philosophy 
must be commended for not trying to 
sell anything to the reader; what he 
does is to explain why the contempo- 
rary Russian acts that way, and why 
he is so different from his western fel- 
lows. 
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